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Proposed RFC Loan Arouses Much Controversy 


Takes on Aspect of Politics and There is Considerable Talk in Both the House and Senate on 
the Subject—Some Restrictions But If These Were Met the Loan Was to Have Been Made 
—Representative Treadway Introduces into the Congressional Record Letters of 
Protest from Representative Paper Manufacturers 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuinoton, D. C., August 19, 1935—A great deal of 
controversy has developed as the result of the announce- 
ment by RFC of a loan of $4,000 000 to the Crossett Lum- 
ber Company for the erection of a paper mill. 

As a matter of fact this matter was given out of- 
ficially by the RFC publicity department and used in the 
August 8 issue of this paper. It was used by the press 
throughout the country and if there is anything wrong with 
the announcement it was the fault of the publicity depart- 
ment of RFC and no one else. 

It is reported that there were some restrictions on the 
loan but if these restrictions are agreed to the loan was 
to have been made. The matter has now taken on an 
aspect of politics and there has been considerable talk in 
both the House and Senate during the past week on this 
subject. Jesse Jones, chairman of RFC is going to send 
a letter to Congress on this subject during the current 
week but it may not be sent in time to be included in this 
issue. It will set forth the situation as seen by his or- 
ganization. 

Representative Treadway of Massachusetts last week in- 
troduced the two following letters into the Congressional 
Record on this subject: 


West Springfield, Mass., August 13, 1935 
Representative A. T. Treadway, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE: It is our understanding that 
the R. F. C. has approved a loan of $4,000,000 to the Cros- 
sett Lumber Co. for construction of a hundred ton kraft 
mill in Arkansas. We believe that the use of public funds 
to create unnecessary competition in domestic industry is 
not a proper function of the Government. The paper in- 
dustry is fully capable of supplying the entire needs of the 
country at a reasonable price. 

Private capital is available for the building of any ad- 
ditional capacity which may become necessary. We object 
to the lending of public money for this purpose inasmuch 
aS it means that the taxes paid by our industry would be 
used to provide new competition. 

May we urge your strenuous opposition to this move- 
ment which may ultimately lead to loans for additional 
unnecessary capacity in all branches of the paper industry? 

fter 3 years of desperate struggle we are just beginning 


to see a little daylight ahead and would like to be allowed 
to work out our problems without additional competition 
fostered by the Government. 
Very truly yours, 
STRATHMORE Paper Co. 
H. A. Moses, President. 


Holyoke, Mass., August 13, 1935. 
Hon: Allen T. Treadway, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. TREADWAY: Thank you very much for your 
prompt notification regarding the Crossett Lumber Co.’s 
application to the R. F. C. for a loan of $4,000,000, and 
I will appreciate having a copy of the reasons upon which 
the loan was authorized. 

My understanding of the proposition is that the Crossett 
Lumber Co. applied for the loan upon certain conditions 
which were not acceptable to the R. F. C. Then the R. 
F. C. made a counter proposition acceptable to the R. F. C., 
which the Crossett Lumber Co. was either to accept or 
decline. Our information shows that the Crossett Lumber 
Co, has not yet accepted the terms of the loan and that it 
may be 2 or 3 weeks before they do. We feel that before 
the loan is actually made the industry should at least be 
given the opportunity of submitting briefs and data in con- 
nection with the application, and this we would like very 
much to arrange for if it is within the range of possi- 
bilities. 

Thanking you for your prompt attention and interest 
in this matter, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
American Writing Paper Co., Inc., 
S. L. Willson, President. 


Lawless Paper Mills to Expand 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

East Rocuester, N. Y., August 19, 1935—The Law- 
less Brothers Paper Mills, Inc., have just let a contract 
for the erection of a fireproof building of reinforced con- 
crete and structural steel design. The building will be 
90 feet wide, 75 feet long and approximately 30 feet high. 
This building, when completed, with the addition of new 
machinery installed, will add much to the capacity of 
the present plant. Work will begin at once. 
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Higher Newsprint Prices Indicated Next Year 


Greater Unity Evidenced Amongst Canadian Manufacturers—Large Producers Refuse Offer of 
United States Publishing Interests to Place Contracts for 60,000 Tons for 1936 Delivery 
at Present Price Level of $40 Per Ton—Statistical Position of Industry Better _ 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTREAL, Que., August 19, 1935.—Highly construct- 
ive developments in the newsprint industry have resulted 
in a continuance of the general strength in newsprint se- 
curities, both in the bond and the stock markets, during 
the past week. The most constructive factor is the evi- 
dence of greater unity among newsprint producers, with 
the prospect that this ‘will bring about a moderate im- 
provement in price for 1936. 

In this connection much is being made of published re- 
ports here to the effect that one of the large producers has 
refused an offer by publishing interests in the United 
States to place a contract with them for 60,000 tons of 
newsprint for 1936 delivery at the present price level 
of $40 per ton. This tonnage, it is said, was then offered 
to another Canadian company and again refused. 

It was through the placing of a contract of this kind that 
efforts to raise the price last year were balked, the inter- 
locking character of contracts requiring the rest of the 
industry to adhere to the same price standard. 


Newsprint Position Better Than Appears 


R. K. Martin, secretary of the Newsprint Export Manu- 
facturers Association of Canada, in a review of news- 
print in the world market, points out that while the stat- 
istical position of newsprint, in so far as relation of world 
supply to world demand is concerned, remains apparently 
unfavorable, the actual position is much better than it ap- 
pears to be, and is improving with steadily increasing con- 
sumption. 

He states that, based on existing installed mill capacity, 
there is an excess of productive capacity over present 
world consumption of 2,402,000 tons annually, indicating 
a world operating ratio in the industry of only 75 per 
cent. 

The situation is not, it is stressed, however, so bad as the 
bald figures would indicate ; this in view of the fact that a 
material proportion of this excess capacity is not capable 
of producing newsprint at existing price levels, or even 
on a moderate advance in price. 


Dealing with the outlook for continued expansion in 
demand for newsprint, Mr. Martin, in his review, says :— 
“Looking at the world as a whole, and remembering that 
international trade during the last five years has been ham- 
pered as never before by tariffs, quotas, censorship, and 
exchange restrictions, it seems remarkable that the demand 
for newsprint has expanded to the extent that it has. Al- 
though some markets show signs of saturation, improved 
economic conditions seem certain to result in a larger 
demand for newsprint.” 


Increasing World Demand 


In another part of the review it is pointed out that Can- 
ada, with its position in the industry maintained, should re- 
ceive the chief benefit of increasing world demand unless 
a sharp upward price swing brings obsolete sources into 
production again, or promotes new construction and de- 
velopment such as occurred in Canada from 1926 to 1930. 


Canadian shipments overseas, it is pointed out, have 
risen from 6.4 per cent. in 1927 to 12.0 per cent. in 1929 


and 18.3 per cent. in 1934 or almost one-fifth of the total 
Canadian production. 

Last year the Canadian mills produced 2,762,000 tons, 
an increase of 702,000 tons over the 1932 figure, and of 
this amount 33 per cent was accounted for by increased 
overseas shipments. 


An analysis of Canadian shipments expressed as per- 


.centage of the total consumption in individual markets 


leads Mr. Martin to the final conclusion that the Canadian 
industry suffered more than the rest of the world in the 
depression but that by 1934 it had pretty well regained 
its percentage position in the world markets. 


Not Yet “Out of the Fire” 


Consideration of contracts for 1936 delivery will not 
come up for about another two months. Hence, with the 
“ton price” publishers continuing their efforts to disrupt 
the operators’ bloc, the industry is not yet out of the fire. 
Those in close touch with the situation, however, are 
more optimistic for a reversal of the price trend than they 
have been for some years. , 

The recently-formed “Nemac,” as the Newsprint Export 
Manufacturers Association of Canada is called, is given 
credit for organizing the producers in the face of dis- 
couraging obstacles, and although the expected advance in 
price for the next year will probably be a moderate one if 
it develops—$2.50 or $3 a ton is mentioned—it would mark 
the turn of the tide and clear the way to profitable op- 
erations for the newsprint industry. 


Another Plan for Price Bro. & Co. 


There is a possibility, so it is stated here, that a local 
group, formerly active in reorganization efforts, are again 
working out a plan for Price Bros. & Co. The scheme now 
being prepared, it is learned, will have, as an essential 
feature, the provisions of cash for creditors and also for 
arrears of bond interest, in which latter this plan would 
differ materially from the recent Bowater tentative offer. 

The plan, it is believed, would involve raising some $/,- 
500,000 or more in new money, proceeds to be used for 
the above-mentioned purposes and also provide working 
capital. 

Those active in this matter claim that the financial back- 
ing is assured, but it could not be learned if Canadian or 
British capital is involved. 


Japanese Tax Hits B. C. 


A despatch from Victoria, B. C., says: 

“British Columbia has lost nearly 7,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber business per month to the Northwest United States 
as a result of the Japanese tariff which affects Canadian 
lumber, newsprint and wheat, according to estimates given 
to the Government today by lumbermen. A loss of em- 
ployment for some 1,500 men in woods and mills in the 
province was estimated. 

Several mills have been caught with stocks of Japanese 
squares for which they now have no market, it was re- 
ported. The squares are cut especially for Japanese use 
and cannot be sold elsewhere. 

The Japanese tariff has completely shut off the B.C. 
lumber trade with that market, it was stated.” 
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WY HETHER you are running Kraft or the finest TAPPI Fall Meeting 
Bond . . . our long, varied inlet-building ex- ee 
perience represents an asset to you. Considerable sas eat 
progress has been made during the past 5 years in 
developing improved inlet equipment to handle 
high grade papers . . . and regardless of what kind 
of paper you manufacture . . . we can help you VAILILISEY 
“orcas na formation, improved texture and ren Werks Company 
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write the Valley Iron Works Co., Appleton, Wis- Canadian Representatives: 
consin for information regarding the possibility of ="? © PsPer Mill Accessories, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
improving your inlet performance. 
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Champion Paper & Fiber Raising New Funds 


New York Banking Groups Offer $5,500,000 of 434 Per Cent Debentures to Mature September 
1, 1950—Debentures Priced at $100 and Accrued Interest—60,000 Shares of 6 Per Cent 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of Company Also Offered 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, August 19, 1935—Miami Valley in- 
vestors were interested to learn that W. E. Hutton & 
Company, Goldman Sachs & Company, and associates are 
offering today, by means of a prospectus, $5,500,000 prin- 
cipal amount of 434 per cent sinking fund debentures, due 
September 1, 1950, of the Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany, of Hamilton, (formerly the Champion Coated Paper 
Company and Champion Fibre Company). The deben- 
tures are priced at $100 and accrued interest. 

Concurrently, public offering of a new issue of 60,000 
shares of 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock of the 
company is being made by the same banking group priced 
at $100 a share and accrued dividends, subject to allotment 
and to the company’s exchange offer to holders of all 
outstanding preferred stocks of the company and its sub- 
sidiary, the Champion Fibre Company, now merged. The 
exchange offer expires August 29. Shares not exchanged 
under this offering will be called for redemption on Oc- 
tober 1. 

Out of the net proceeds of the sale of the debentures, 
the Champion Paper and Fibre Company intends to re- 
deem all of the outstanding $431,000 principal amount of 
fifteen-year sinking fund gold notes at 101 1-4; all of the 
outstanding $630,000 of 6 per cent serial notes at an aver- 
age of 102 1-2, and all of the outstanding $1,540,500 fif- 
teen year 6 per cent sinking fund gold notes of the Cham- 
pion Fibre Company at 101 1-2. The balance of such net 
proceeds will be used for other corporate purposes, in- 
cluding the retirement of all current notes outstanding on 
April 28, 1935. 

Upon completion of this financing and the exchange 
offer the resulting funded debt and capitalization will con- 
sist of $5,500,000 of 334 per cent sinking fund debentures, 
due 1950, all of which will be outstanding; 60,000 shares 
of 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock, all outstanding, 
and 476,000 shares of common stock, no par value, of 
which 472,619 shares will be outstanding. 

The company intends to make application for listing of 
these debentures and cumulative preferred stock on the 
New York Stock Exchange and on the Cincinnati Stock 
Exchange. 

Champion Holds Big Family Picnic 

Nearly 15,000 persons attended the second annual 
family picnic for the Champion Paper and Fibre company 
at LeSourdsville Lake, Saturday. Preparation for the 
event has kept Paul Grathwohl and his committee mem- 
bers busy for the past several months, and last year’s 
picnic, spectacular as it was, was surpassed in magnitude 
and color. 

Air-Processing System for Harding-Jones Mill 


Evidence of industry’s confidence in improved trade 
conditions was furnished the past week in the announce- 
ment of T. J. Jones, president of the Harding-Jones Paper 
Mill-Company, of Amanda, a village in Butler County, 
near Middletown, that a $40,000 improvement program is 
to be launched immediately. 

The company, one of the leading manufacturers of rag 
and paper-content bond paper in the United States, will 
close the plant while a new air-processing system to af- 


ford continuous production and to expedite the former 
output, is being installed. 

It is conceded to be a modernization step which will 
speed production six times above the old system, officials 
assert, and the improvement has been contemplated by the 
firm for several years. Engineers in charge of the work 
expect to complete it by early September. 

New Paper Felt Loom 


Ross Bonner, 654 South Wayne street, Piqua, Ohio, has 
succeeded in making a working model of a loom that makes 
it possible to make paper felts in a continuous web and also 
produce four thicknesses of felt where only two are now 
possible. 

Mr. Bonner, repair mechanic at the Orr Felt and Blanket 
Company, of Piqua, worked for six months on the ma- 
chine before he perfected it. He started on the model when 
he learned that his company was planning to spend $50,- 
000 for machinery to produce the felt required. The com- 
pany is planning to make use of the loom, but Mr. Bonner 
cannot copyright his ideas, as an eastern firm holds all 
rights and patents on the present looms. 

Adopting the new loom will not involve the large sum 
that would have been required if machinery more com- 
plicated than Mr. Bonner’s model would have been pur- 
chased. The inventor has been warmly complimented for 
his efforts by company officials. 


Paper Distributors Plan Outing 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Provipence, R. I., August 19, 1935.—The Paper Dis- 
tributors Association is to have an outing August 22 at the 
Warwick Country Club. The program includes a baseball 
game in charge of Stanley Kaye, captain of the “Chiselers,” 
and Jack Lehman, captain of the “Price Cutters;” golf, 
Harold Simmons; tennis, Al. Logan, Horseshoe pitching, 
Ed Davis; swimming, Father Neptune. A luncheon and a 
full course dinner will be served. The Providence Paper 
Company and the Industrial Paper Company are sending 
their entire sales organization. J. R. Halkyard is president 
of the association. 

Members of the association include the Capitol Paper 
Company, Frank Demarais, Eagle Paper and Toy Com- 
pany; Industrial Paper and Cordage Company, Henry 
Lyon and Company, National Paper Corporation, Paddock 
Paper Company, Paper Supply Company, Peerless Paper 
Company, Phillip Glanzman Company, Providence Paper 
Company, R. L. Greene Paper Company, Royal Sales 
Company, Service Paper Company, Standard Paper Com- 
pany, Union Paper Company; United Paper Company, 
and Woonsocket Paper Company. 


R. H. Stone Heads John W. Higman Co. 


Robert H. Stone has been elected president of John W. 
Higman Company, 24 State street, New York, import- 
ers of paper makers’ clays and abrasives. Mr. Stone, the 
former treasurer of the company, has been with the or- 
ganization for a number of years. 

. H. M. Garrison, secretary of the company, has been 
elected treasurer in addition to the office he now holds. 
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Sulphur Production Plans Advanced In Quebec 


Aldermac Mines Secure Exclusive Rights and Licenses for Making Sulphur from Sulphides by 
Patented Chlorination Process—Small Experimental Plant to be Established at Niagara 
Falls—Hundred-Ton Plant May Be Placed In Operation 


[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., August 19, 1935—Plans for utilizing the 
sulphide ores of Northwestern Quebec in the manufacture 
of pure sulphur, of which Canadian pulp and paper com- 
panies are substantial consumers, have been advanced as 
aresult of contracts completed between Aldermac Mines, 
Ltd., and Sulphide Inc., of New York, it was learned in 
Toronto this week. Aldermac, as is well known, has exten- 
sive deposits of massive sulphides, the copper content of 
which is just too low for economic mining and treatment 
at current metal prices. 

Long-standing hopes have been held of securing a 
process that will permit the sulphides to be used in the 
production of sulphur. Under the recently completed 
contracts with Sulphide Inc., Aldermac has secured the ex- 
clusive right and licenses held by the former for manufac- 
turing sulphur from sulphides by its patented chlorination 
process for all Canada east of Saskatchewan and for New- 
foundland. 

Sulphide Inc., a Delaware corporation, is already under 
contract with Rio Tinto, Ltd., of London, England, pro- 
viding for an exchange of information and patent rights. 
Aldermac, in association with Hooker-Electro-Chemical 
Company of New York, has arranged for the establish- 
ment of a small one-ton experimental plant at Niagara 
Falls for development of the process on Aldermac ores. 
If these are successful a 100-ton plant is proposed to be 
placed in operation at the Aldermac Mine. 

It is learned that the annual sulphur consumption in 
the Canadian territory covered by the licenses now held 
by Aldermac is between 120,000 and 150,000 tons. Alder- 
mac has firm contracts for supplying to four large pulp 
mills their entire consumption of sulphur aggregating ap- 
proximately 5,000 tons annually for the next ten years, 
commencing in 1937. This represents the entire output of 
a 100-ton sulphur mill and would require mining and 
milling 600 tons of ore six days a week. 

According to official estimates the cost of producing 
sulphur by the chlorination method, not counting the 
pyrites, will be less than $8.30 a ton, and the average sell- 
ing price at the mine, based on present prices, is ap- 
proximately $19 a ton. An official estimate calculates that 
a price of nine cents a pound for copper would permit 
the pyrites to be delivered at the sulphur mill without cost. 


Engineering estimates give Aldermac an ore content of 
approximately 4,300 tons of massive sulphides per foot 
in depth, with numerous possibilities for enlarging this 
estimate, which have yet to be explored. The mine has 
been developed to a depth of 1,150 feet and is equipped 
with an electrically driven plant for a capacity of 1,000 
tons daily. A complete flotation concentrating plant is also 
awaiting a renewal of mining and milling operations. At 
the end of last year the company reported a total of $973,- 
382 spent on equipment and $421,075 on mine develop- 
ment. Under terms of the contracts Aldermac is com- 
mitted for the payment of $1.60 a ton on all paid-for sales 
of sulphur. 


Great Lakes Bondho.ders To Meet 
Bondholders of Great Lakes Paper Company have re- 


ceived notice of a meeting to be held September 20, at 
which time tenders for the company to be submitted to 
the receiver will be considered. In a letter from the pro- 
tective committee, bondholders are informed that no com- 
plete and final proposal for the property will be available 
until the meeting convenes, 

It is understood, however, that a summary of the bids 
submitted to the receiver on September 10 may be for- 
warded to bondholders prior to their meeting on Septem- 
ber 20 at the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, at 11 a.m. 
The committee, which has been in touch with the situa- 
tion since 1931, and which has on deposit a majority of 
the bonds, is asking bondholders to make out their proxies 
in favor of the committee. 

The National Trust Company, receiver and manager for 
the property, in forwarding notice of the meeting, states 
that holders of registered bonds and certificates of deposit 
may attend the meeting in person or by proxy without 
producing bond or certificate of deposit. Holders of 
bearer bonds may attend by presenting their bonds or by 
presenting a voting certificate which attests that their 
bonds have been deposited with a financial institution ap- 
proved by the trustee. In all cases proxies must be bond- 
holders, 


Newsprint Developments Hinted 


Benefits to the newsprint industry, provided the in- 
dustry adopted a progressive attitude toward employment 
and other matters were hinted by the Hon. Peter Heenan, 
Minister of Lands and Forests, in a speech delivered at 
Fort Frances, Ont., this week. He was unprepared to 
make any statement regarding pulpwood dues in the fu- 
ture, but promised beneficial results from the conference 
to be held shortly with Premier Taschereau of Quebec. 
“Knowing him as I do,” said Mr. Heenan, “I am con- 
fident that the outcome of this conference will be beneficial 
to the newsprint industry of Ontario.” 


New Stumpage Dues in N. B. 


Changes in the stumpage rates and the establishment of 
a uniform cord of 128 cubic feet for all New Brunswick 
forest products have been announced by the Hon. F. W. 
Pirie, Minister of Lands and Forests for the province. 
The stumpage rate for soft wood logs is the same as 
actually paid after the so-called rebate was granted during 
the past year, with one or two minor changes. 

The rates now going into‘effect are set forth as follows: 
Red Pine, Spruce, Fir, Hemlock and Hackmatack, being $2 
per thousand; White Pine $3 per thousand; Hewn Rail- 
way Ties 10c each; Hardwood sawlongs remain the same 
with Yellow Birch at $2.50 per thousand and Yellow Birch 
Veneer Logs at $3.50, the only change being the reduction 
of beech sawlogs from $2 to $1.50 per thousand feet. 


The rates for Poles and Piling are fixed the same as in 
effect last year after the rebate was granted. In regard to 
Spruce, Fir and Princess Pine Pulpwood, the general rate 
remains the same as last year for logs when used as pulp- 
wood, namely $3.00 per thousand, with $1.20 for peeled 
wood and $1.10 per cord for unpeeled wood (128 cubic 
feet in both instances). 
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Demand for Paper Fairly Active In Boston 


Some Fine Paper Manufacturers Report Business Improving Generally—Volume of Sales of 
Various Grades of Wrapping Paper Satisfactory for Time of Year—Box Board Industry 
Continues Quiet—Paper Stock Dealers Optimistic Over Future 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., August 19, 1935—Favorable reports 
from the Boston paper trade prevailed in regard to the 
amount of business transacted during the last week. A few 
fine paper merchants noted that it was “rather quiet,” 
mentioning the “summer quiet,” and at the office of a 
prominent manufacturer it was stated that business was 
“only middling,” but other replies indicated improvement. 
“Fair,” “pretty fair,” “very good,” and “improving gen- 
erally” were among the expressions heard. 

Wrapping paper merchants as a whole were feeling 
cheerful, with the market “pretty fair,” “pretty good for 
summer,” and “going along well.” It may be inferred that 
in general the volume of sales made a good showing for 
the time of year and for August so far, because the con- 
dition the previous week was also favorable. Box board 
was somewhat quiet, except for material for shoe cartons. 


The demand for paper stock was somewhat less active, 
with many purchasing agents away on vacations, but the 
trade is optimistic. Commenting on old papers, a dealer 
intimated that the paper stock trade was feeling hopeful 
that mixed papers and old newspapers may improve in 
price very shortly, particularly with the New York market 
advancing 50 cents a ton on both of these grades. Boston 
looks for a rise in values which will be sustained for a 
considerable period. 

Bagging continued firm, with several grades appreciat- 
ing in value. With the demand well sustained, No. 2 bag- 
ging rose to .80 @ 1.00 from .70 to .75. Other advances 
included those of scrap sisal to 1.35 from 1.05 @ 1.15; 
scrap sisal for shredding to 1.35 @ 1.50 from 1.20 @ 1.35, 
heavy wool tares to 1.75 @ 1.85 from 1.60 @ 1.70; heavy 
baling bagging to 1.75 @ 1.85 from 1.35 @ 1.50; paper 
mill bagging to 1.20 @ 1.30 from 1.10 @ 1.25. 

New domestic rags continued in fair demand, with no 
change in price. In old domestic rags, roofing stock was 
a feature, with the No. 1 grade going up to 1.40 @ 1.50 
from 1.30 @ 1.35 and the No. 2 grade to 1.05 @ 1.10 from 
1.00 @ 1.05, while the No. 3 grade remained steady at .95 
@ 1.00. In foreign rags, dark cottons maintained their 
advance recently made to 1.50 @ 1.55. Dutch blues went 
to 2.25 @ 2.50 from 2.00 @ 2.50 and old fustians to 1.75 
@ 1.85 from 1.75. 


Paper Mill Workers Enjoy Moonlight Sail 


More than 600 employees of the Consolidated Paper 
Bag Company and the Statler Tissue concern, affiliated 
firms, went on a moonlight sail in Boston Harbor recently 
on the S. S. Allerton. Employees of the bag company 
entertained. Dance music and Hawaiian music were fur- 
nished on the after deck. 

The committee in charge of the sail was composed of 
E. E, Peterson, Statler Tissue sales manager; Joseph 
DeCunta, Harold McNamara, Harry Finstein, Joseph 
Pinto, Lawrence Collins, Helen Grimes, Mae Casey, Alice 
Flynn and Elizabeth West. 


M. I. T. To Control Little Laboratories 


The controlling interest in Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cam- 
bridge industrial research firm, has been left in trust for 


the benefit of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, ac- 
cording to the terms of Dr. Little’s will, filed for probate 
August 13. The trustees, Francis R. Hart, president of 
the United Fruit Company; Horace S. Ford, treasurer 
of M. I. T., and Royal Little, of Providence, R. I., a 
nephew of Dr. Little, are directed by the will to develop 
a plan whereby the corporation may be administered to 
insure its continuance as an independent agency to benefit 
both industry and the Institute. The will provides further 
that his widow, Henrietta Little, and M. I. T. are to 
share in the income of the stock held by the trust with the 
ownership of the controlling interest ultimately going to 
M. I. T. Aside from this bequest, the entire estate is left 
to the widow. 


News of the Industry 


Carter, Rice & Co., Corp., is issuing the third in the 
new Oxford series of direct mailing pieces, prepared by 
the Oxford Paper Company, Rumford, Me., in the form 
of a broadside printed on Oxford Wove Antique-White- 
25x38-70 pounds. Captions are: “Exploiting the Fourth 
Dimension with Printing,” “Timeliness in Selling,” “Keep- 
ing in Step with the Buying Rhythm,” and “Efficiency and 
Economy in Continuity.” 

Wallace Smith, of the District of Columbia Paper 
Manufacturing Company, was in town last week in con- 
nection with promotional work for his company. 

Arthur C. Hall, treasurer of John Carter & Co., Inc, 
is at his summer residence at Connecticut Lakes, N. H., 
for the rest of August. 

Williad H. Loud, president of Stimpson & Co., Inc., 
passed last week at his home in Newton, Mass., going in 
and about that city. 

Charles I. Foster, manager of the New England office 
of the American Writing Paper Company, has returned 
to the office after a vacation near Winthrop, Me. 

Kenneth L. Moses, New England representative of the 
St. Regis Paper Company, has returned from a week's 
vacation to the Gaspé Peninsula, Canada. 

Pulpboard Products, Inc., Boston, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $50,000. There are 500 shares, 
$100 each. Frederick A. Hoeh is president ; Willis Thomp- 
son, 33 Summit avenue, Brookline, Mass., treasurer, and 
Robert Y. Hoeh is the third incorporator. 


Credit Bureau Widens Sources of Information 


The National Association of Waste Material Dealers, 
Inc. has added another strong link to its already efficient 
credit bureau, by bringing into its credit group, one of the 
largest manufacturers of paper mill felts in the United 
States. ; 

From the standpoint of ability to serve the paper mill 
suppliers’ trade, the combination which the Association 
now has contributing experience, namely ; 98 per cent of 
the wood pulp importing interests, a large group of waste 
paper and cotton rag packers, and now an added group 
furnishing to paper manufacturers, paper mill felts, 
chemicals, etc., makes the Association’s Credit Bureau 
— invaluable to those selling the paper manufacturing 
trade. 
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Demand for Paper Expanding in Philadelphia 


Pre-Labor Day Inquiries Materializing Into Actual Business, With Rush Shipments of Small 
Orders More Frequent—Low Stocks On Hand of Consumers Indicated—Fine Papers In 
Satisfactory Request—All Grades of Book Paper Moving Freely 


LFROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 19, 1935—With larger vol- 
ume now in prospect for September, the paper industry 
is facing an expansion in business, indicating a turn in the 
market. Distributors state that pre-Labor Day inquiries 
are materializing in actual business with rush shipments 
of small lots more frequent, indicating low stocks on hand 
among consumers of fine paper in the commercial printing 
field. The larger printers and publishers are stocking with 
all lines of book papers. Cofverting plants likewise are 
expanding. Bag manufacturers are receiving their share 
of business, and they are hopeful of an acceleration in this 
coming month of September. It is said by those in the 
industry that only a combination of unusual forces will 
alter this forecast. And since normal trends are not so 
seriously hampered as they were in 1933, these August 
indices presage a more definite advance toward permanent 
recovery with the advent of Fall. 

New American Lace Paper Agent 


The Enterprise Paper Company has been appointed sole 
agent in this territory for the American Lace Paper Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, Wis. The American Lace Paper 
Company is nationally known for its diversified high qual- 
ity products, which include drinking cups, napkins, candy 
cups, eclair cases, all kinds of baking cups, butter chips, 
ramekins and souffle cups. James A. Duke, formerly with 
the Lily Cup Company, is in charge of the cup division, 
while Edward M. Black has been appointed head of the 
bakers’ division, which features an exclusive line for 
bakers known as “The Bakers’ Service.” 

Frank Pollard Visits Wisconsin 


Frank Pollard, secretary of Whiting-Patterson Com- 
pany, has returned from a two weeks’ combination busi- 
ness and pleasure trip during which time he visited the 
Consolidated Water Power and Paper mills at Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis.; the Appleton Coated Paper Company, Ap- 
pleton, Wis.; the Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wis., 
and the Munising Paper Company, Munising, Mich. Mr. 
Pollard was accompanied by his wife during the whole 
trip; and by Mr. and Mrs. P. E. Smith to Chicago and 
return. Mr, Smith was also with Mr. Pollard on their 
visit to the Consolidated mills. Three days were spent 
by Mr. and Mrs. Pollard at Pine Crest Lodge, in the 
Northern Wisconsin woods, as the guest of H. J. Minor, 
general sales manager of the Munising Paper Company. 

News of the Industry 


The wedding of Miss Jean Newkirk and R. G. Under- 
down, a representative of Whiting-Patterson Company, 
took place during the week in St. Stephen’s Church, 
Philadelphia. 

T. H. B. Smythe, president of the J. L. N. Smythe Com- 
raed and his family, are vacationing at Buck Hill Falls, 
Niaine, 

Business cares faded into obscurity under the influence 
of many happy hours spent on the yacht Gardenia, when 
W infield Predmore, president, and Ormond Freile, vice- 
president and manager of sales of the Paper Merchants, 
140 North 6th street, were hosts to several of their cus- 
tomers on a cruise to Annapolis, Md. 


J. E. Seckel, vice-president and secretary of The Paper 
Merchants, will leave shortly for a few weeks’ stay in 
Kane County, Pa. 

Charles E. Labor, Philadelphia representative of the 
Champion Coated Paper Company, Drexel Building, ac- 
companied by his wife, sailed during the week for Europe 
on the steamship New York. 

Benjamin M. Thomas, of the Container Corporation of 
America, together with his family, are hibernating at Cape 
Cod, Mass. 

Nathan D. Isen, president of the Enterprise Paper Com- 
pany, is back at his desk after a trip through New England 
and the middle-west. 

Louis Gerber, vice-president in charge of sales of Enter- 
prise Paper Company, has just returned from vacationing 
at Atlantic City. 


Paper Merchants To Meet in Chicago 


The fall convention of the National Paper Trade As- 
sociation will be held September 23-26 at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. A. H. Chamberlain, executive secretary 
of the association says that “From the viewpoint of the 
association program and future activities, the importance 
of the approaching meeting cannot be over-estimated. You 
received in June the report of executive committee of our 
board of directors, presenting a most comprehensive pro- 
gram of work undertaken or projected which is of vital 
concern to the trade in its National and local organizations 
and policies in its relation with the manufacturers. All this 
will come to a head at the Chicago meeting and many re- 
ports, recommendations and proposals will be presented 
for your consideration and action. Action is what you 
were looking for and action is in progress. Your officers 
and staff feel, however, that they must have your endorse- 
ment as well as your participation and support. It is for 
you, our members, to decide what the association shall 
stand for, how it shall be organized and function and what 
success and accomplishment it shall achieve. If every house 
in our great membership would contribute its full coopera- 
tion and response in all our activities there is no limit 
to the improvements which could be brought about and the 
benefits realized by the entire trade both individually and 
collectively. 

“We are preparing a schedule of trade practice rules for 
approval of the Federal Trade Commission, unfair meth- 
ods of competition to be condemned and prohibited by con- 
sent of the trade. We are proposing fair distribution prac- 
tices for adoption by the mills, discontinuance of discrim- 
inatory prices, elimination of direct selling to merchants’ 
legitimate trade, control of the sale of job lots and seconds 
so that they will not break down the market for standard 
merchandise, gypping of grades and numerous other re- 
forms which can be effected by the united sentiment and 
consistent action of our members. 

“The Chicago Convention is our next objective. Your 
officers must have the support of a big attendance so that 
they can present their plans and receive your reaction and 
instructions, Every member house must have representa- 
tion with full authority to speak for it and commit it to 
action.” 
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Bright Outlook for Paper Industry In Chicago 


Plans for Merchandising Quality Papers In Autumn Striking—Fine Paper Section Displays 
Strong Undertone—Book, Cover, Bond and Ledger Papers Continue Steady—Kraft 
Papers Share General Business Improvement—Paper Stock Little Changed 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., August 19, 1935—The late summer lull 
fairly well blanketed the Chicago paper market during the 
past week. Within the market itself there was an unusual 
amount of activity as most of the executive and sales 
forces had returned from vacations and were making in- 
tensive preparations for Fall business. The number of 
new lines is noticeable but the plans for merchandising 
quality paper are even more striking to the market ob- 
server. While, in the past few years, there has been a 
grim realization that the industry had to fight for existence, 
this year there is evidence that the same fight will be 
crowned with an unusually successful Fall business. 

Some lines continued activity considerably above that 
registered a few months ago. Ground woods were in this 
classification as demand has broadened out. Newsprint 
took heart over reports of increased advertising lineage but 
it was the advertising papers that were beginning to feel 
the Fall merchandising plans of business. Book and cover 
papers were reported to have an undercurrent of strength 
and market stability. Bonds and ledgers continued about 
the same. Krafts were reported at greater strength with 
local retail demand holding up well. Waste papers ex- 
pected little or no change until after Labor Day. 


Paper Salesmen’s Golf Outing 


Some sixty members of the Mid West Division of the 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry gathered at 
the Knollwood Country Club on August 16, for the semi- 
final event of the summer golf calendar. Led by chairman 
Ben Babbitt, the salesmen and their guests enjoyed a 
luncheon followed by eighteen holes of golf and the dinner 
session in the evening. Those who didn’t play golf found 
a lot to entertain them at the exclusive Chicago club—in- 
cluding a popular swimming pool. Jim Coy, completely re- 
covered from a foot infection, had everything in the sing- 
ing well under control. 


Intercoastal Tariff Revised 


Transportation executives of the paper industry will be 
interested in the news that the intercoastal rate check com- 
mittee has agreed to establishment of a new item in the 
revised tariff to become effective on October 3 covering 
westbound shipments of toilet papers, paper toweling and 
paper towels. The present Thackara tariff includes these 
products in item 2745 with a rate of 80 cents by “A” lines 
and 77% cents by “B” lines, but the revised tariff will 
show a new item 2747, with an “A” line rate of 65 cents 
and a “B” line rate of 62% cents. 


Link-Belt Co. Exhibit 


The Link-Belt Company, Chicago, suppliers to the paper 
industry, has announced that it will be represented at the 
National Machine Tool Builders Show at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on September 10-21. The exhibit, besides displaying 
typical layouts of silent and roller chain drives for machine 
tools, will include the following operating units, which 
should prove of general interest: 

A Link-Belt motorized P. I. V. Gear equipped with a 
tachometer to show range of speed variations; a Link-Belt 
V. R. D. fractional horse power variable speed transmis- 


sion and a Link-Belt motorized reducer with a section cut 
away to make operation visible. 

The Chicago concern will also feature a central displa 
unit consisting of a panel on which is mounted a Link-Belt 
silent chain drive—the display intended to show the ease 
of installation of the silent chain drive. 


News of the Industry 


The latest edition of “The Friendly Adventurer,” pub- 
lished monthly by Bermingham & Prosser, Chicago paper 
jobbers, makes use of the initials “B.P.” as standing for 
“Better Papers” and utilizes only a small portion of the 
interesting house organ to discuss Peacock Folding 
Enamel. The booklet, inside stock, is printed on 80 pound 
India, High Finish Peacock Folding Enamel 25 x 38 and 
the cover stock on 80 pound Peacock Cover, India, 20 x 26, 

An association has been formed in Illinois to assist in 
the popularizing and observance of the recently passed 
Illinois Fair Trade Practice Act which gives the manufac- 
turer the right to effect contractual relations in relation to 
price maintenance without violation of any statutes. The 
association, known as the Illinois Fair Trade Practice As- 
sociation, is managed by Dr, H. E. Secord, formerly of 
the Chicago Drug Bureau. Whether or not the problem 
of popularizing the Act with manufacturers and retail out- 
lets in the paper industry will be carried out, remains to 
be seen. 

The Swigart Paper Company has just released a long 
list of price changes, arranged for insertion in the perma- 
nent price index prepared by that company. A buff sheet, 
attached to the various pages, contains a direct index, by 
pages, to all changes and 184 pages are listed on the 
majority of which changes do occur. 


Indianapolis Container Co. Burned 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., August 19.—Fighting a fire in the 
smoke-filled three-story building of the Indianapolis Paper 
Container Company Friday, three firemen were overcome 
and six others were affected by the smoke, but were re- 
vived shortly. 

Originating in the basement from an unknown source, 
the fire filled the concrete and steel structure with smoke 
and firemen fought for three hours. The loss will amount 
to several thousand dollars, but had not been determined 
as this was written. Most of the damage was in destruction 
of paper products by water and the breaking of 150 win- 
dow panes by firemen in an effort to reach the flames, 
which were confined to the basement and first floor. Fire- 
men had to don gas masks to protect themselves from the 
chocking fumes. In addition to finished products, several 
tons of paper recently bought by the company also were 
destroyed. Machinery on the second and third floors ¢s- 
caped damage. The loss is covered by insurance. The plant 
is owned by Carl Shafer and Paul Denny. 


_E. G. Bennett To Manage Escanaba 


E. G. Bennett, treasurer of the Escanaba Paper Com- 
pany has been appointed manager to take the place of J. 
H. Slater who died on June 24, 1935. 
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TAPPI To Visit Hercules Powder Co. 


A most generous invitation has been received by the 
committee of the Fall Meeting of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry from the Paper 
Makers Chemical Corporation. This involves a special 
train to Wilmington and Atlantic City, luncheon, and per- 
sonally conducted tour of the Hercules Experimental Sta- 


tion, 

The Philadelphia headquarters will be the Pennsylvania 
Hotel where those who want to take the Wilmington trip 
will meet. A special Pullman train is being provided by 
the Paper Makers Chemical Corporation, which will leave 
from the Baltimore and Ohio railroad station, 24th and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, at 10:00 a.m, E. S. T. 
(11:00 a.m. D. S. T.). This train will arrive at the Ex- 
perimental Station at Wilmington 12:15 p.m. D. S. T. A 
nice luncheon will be served shortly after the arrival in the 
splendid new club house of the Experimental Station. 

After the trip through the Experimental Station, details 
of which will be given later in this article, the special train 
will leave the Experimental Station at 3:30 p.m. D. S. T. 
for Philadelphia, where at the North Philadelphia Station 
it will pick up the ladies who have in the meantime been 
taking in all the sights of Philadelphia. This train leaves 
North Philadelphia Station at 4:45 p.m. D. S. T. and will 
arrive at Atlantic City at 6:00 p.m. D, S. T. leaving suf- 
ficient time for everyone to get located in their rooms and 
be ready for the get-together meeting scheduled at the 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, for 7 o’clock. 

The Paper Makers Chemical Corporation and its as- 
sociate concern, the Hercules Powder Company are going 
to great lengths in order that the visit of the TAPPI 
members on Wednesday the 18th of September, will not 
only be extremely interesting, but convenient and com- 
fortable. A special Pullman car train is being provided 
to take the membership from Philadelphia right to the 
doors of the plant and this same train will wait there to 
take the members to Atlantic City after stopping on the 
way at North Philadelphia Station to pick up those who 
decide to make other trips that day. 

\. E. Edwards of the Hercules Powder Company will 
look after all transportation and baggage arrangements as 
well as the luncheon, so that not a single thought will be 
necessary to be given to those matters, and the whole time 
can be devoted to enjoying the interesting things to be 
seen and heard on this 30 acre station with its 12 buildings 
and large laboratories, presided over by some 80 physicists, 
chemists and engineers. 


0. A. Pickett of the Hercules Powder Company, is ex- 
tremely anxious that the TAPPI members see as many 
things as possible that will be interesting to them and ten- 
latively has arranged for demonstrations in various labora- 
lores. If among the items of interest to be mentioned 
later, there have been omitted any that our members want 
fo see, a line sent to O. A. Pickett, 1113 Delaware Trust 
Building, Wilmington, Delaware, will put that item on the 
program if it is at all possible to arrange it. 


Paper Coating Laboratories 


Among those demonstrations on the list is the Mayer 
Paper Coating Laboratory, and also the Chambers Paper 
Coating Laboratory. These coating machines can coat 
with any film forming material, including lacquer, wax, 
starch, clay and casein, on papers, foils, textiles, boards, 
etc. In various combinations and laminations. In this 
hboratory after the products are coated, they are sub- 


jected to tests to determine the resistance against water, 
grease, oil, vapor, moisture and are also tested for wet 
strength, odor, taste and adhesion. 

Rayon and Explosives 


An interesting demonstration will be the wet and dry 
spinning of synthetic silks. As a large producer of cellu- 
lose, Hercules is interested in improving its products and 
developing more satisfactory materials for synthetic 
fabrics. The search for new sources of commercial cellu- 
lose is carried on continuously. 

While the Explosives Laboratory is hardly of immediate 
interest to any of our members, still it is so interesting that 
no doubt all will want to look this over. There is for 
instance, the explosives impact tester whereby testing a 
minute quantity of various explosives it can be very 
clearly shown the wide range of sensitivity between ex- 
plosives that the layman has been accustomed to always 
think were instantaneous in action. In this laboratory is 
also a most remarkable recording device that shows the 
amount of pressure generated at every instant during a 
split second duration of every explosion. 


Paper and Protective Coating Laboratories 


One laboratory that will be interesting to all is the 
Paper Service Laboratory which is completely equipped 
for making test sheets and service tests of all kinds. 

Another interesting demonstration will be that of the 
Protective Coating Laboratory which is fully equipped to 
answer the question “How good is it?” This is equipped 
with a flexible tester and in fact every test to determine 
the value of protection coatings, including accelerating 
weathering devices in addition to the open air exposure 
panel. Every device here is used with the objective of 
developing a better product. 

A laboratory demonstration that will claim interest is a 
synthetic rosin development. The job of this laboratory 
is to obtain rosins which will be more stable to light, but 
will not discolor and which will not crystallize. This 
problem is attacked from every angle. 

The Tornesite (chlorinated rubber) Laboratory also will 
claim its full share of interest. Researching is constantly 
carried on to the wider use of this product and it is certain 
that many paper men will be very much interested in this. 

In order that everyone may see everything and get as 
much information as possible on whatever item interests 
him, Mr, Pickett will arrange to divide the visitors into 
small groups, of not more than 10 or 12 to the group. 
Each group will be in charge of one of the technicians of 
the laboratory, and each of these men will be fully in- 
formed of everything to be seen on the tour, so that no 
one may leave without getting the maximum amount of 
information. 

The general laboratory as well as the -semi-production 
laboratories are all equipped with everything required in 
the way of testing and measuring equipment of all kinds. 
In some cases, unusually expensive devices are employed 
and in others single purpose devices developed for that 
particular need. 

This visit should be of intense interest to all, due to the 
wide field covered by the research. 

It is to be hoped that those who contemplate accepting 
this kind invitation of the Paper Makers Chemical Cor- 
poration will send a line to C. M. Connor, Glassine Paper 
Company, West Conshohocken, Pa., so that in turn he can 
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advise our hosts what Pullman car accommodations they 
should provide and give them an idea of how many lunch- 
eons to prepare. It is suggested when writing Mr. Connor 
letting him know whether you will take in this Wilming- 
ton trip, how many there will be in your party, that at the 
same time you write the Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic City, 
and make your reservations for rooms. Time is going 
rapidly and if reservations are not made soon, there is a 
likelihood of being involved in a last minute rush and 
there not being the excellent choice that is available to 


those who make their reservations now. Prices are very . 


reasonable and are special for the TAPPI Convention: 
Single $3 to $6 and double $5 to $8. Please make your 
reservation today. When making reservations be sure to 
mention that this is for the TAPPI Convention in order 
to secure the special rates. 


C. R. Gleason Heads Sealkote Corp. 


The Sealkote Corporation, 40 South Clinton street, 
Chicago, Ill., has recently elected C. Roy Gleason, presi- 
dent, and R. W. Kenyon, secretary and treasurer. The 
Sealkote Corporation, under the direction of Mr. Gleason, 
has developed a line of solutions for coating, impregnating 
and laminating paper and cardboards that represents 
several pronounced advantages to the paper trade and 
labelling and packaging industry. This line of solutions 
will be put on the market early in the fall under the name 
of Sealkote. 

The company maintains a modern completely equipped 
laboratory for research, control and service, The exclusive 
selling and licensing representative will be Engineering & 
Licensing Corporation, New York and Chicago. 

Sealkote produces not only a water, grease, and oilproof 
film, but when desired a film of extremely high gloss at 
a comparatively low cost. Application is simple and does 
not require a new type of expensive machinery. All the 
materials have been developed in the Sealkote Laboratory. 
This laboratory makes a specialty of developing coatings 
and materials to meet actual needs of the paper industries. 

The corporation has recently added to its staff Dr. F. 
Lauter and C. H. Humphries. Dr. Lauter for many years 
has been well known for his work in the lacquer, resin, 
and plastic industries. He has made notable developments 
in many synthetic resins, such as phenol formaldehydes, 
urea formaldehyde compounds and many others. Mr. 
Humphries is a very well known research chemist who can 
count among his accomplishments Westinghouse Lamps, 
Stellite, original Chromium Plating, Udylite Cadmium 
Plating, colored aluminum, and cellulose film develop- 
ments. 


C. C. Wenzel To Be Asst. Superintendent 


Dereriet, N. Y., August 19, 1935—Announcement is 
made here that Clifford C. Wenzel, business agent of the 
St. Regis Paper Co., is to be made assistant superinten- 
dent of the local plant. He has been connected with the 
company since 1918 and the promotion is regarded as a de- 
serving one. Confirmation of the promotion is expected 
from Ruperiotendaat E. L. McCormick in the near future. 


John W. Powell Goes with Bryant 


The Bryant Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. writes 
“it is our pleasure to inform you that John W. Powell is 
now a member of the sales force of the Bryant Paper 
Company. We hope that his many friends in the trade 
will be as happy over Jack’s new connection as we are to 
welcome him into the Bryant organization.” 


Coleman pH Electrometer 


It is really news when the foreman, the chemist and the 
salesman all agree on a pH test. But this is possible now 
as all three may use the same accurate instrument, the 
Coleman pH Electrometer, offered by Wilkens-Anderson 
Company of Chicago. 

This portable instrument requires no outside connections 
or other equipment, except distilled wash water, and the 
pH reading is made directly from a nine-inch dial scale, 
instead of from a wavering galvanometer needle. The 
glass electrode is used because it covers such a wide 
range and may be used in practically any solution. 

Three electric amplifying tubes are used so that a very 
sturdy, heavy wall glass electrode is permitted, as well as 


COLEMAN PH ELECTROMETER 


a rugged meter instead of a delicate, reflecting galvan- 
ometer. 

Both the glass electrode and the reference electrode are 
filled and hermetically sealed at the factory under a process 
protected by pending patents. They are mounted on the 
swinging door of the case. 

The instrument is accurate to .05 pH and requiring no 
outside supports, storage batteries or accessories, it seem- 
ingly is the practical, accurate pH tester for which the 
paper chemist, foreman and salesman have been asking. 

The Coleman pH Electrometer, as supplied by Wilkens- 
Anderson Company, weighs but 15 pounds, is completely 
housed in a solid walnut case, 12 x 9x 9 inches and is sup- 
plied with a large leather handle for convenience in 
carrying. 


Italian Paper Industry Shows Gain 


The Italian paper and allied industries at the close of 
1934 numbered 919 concerns giving employment to 38,342 
workers, as compared with 885 firms and 35,898 workers 
at the close of 1933. The increase in workers is to be at- 
tributed largely to the enforcement of the 40-hour week 
and other measures for spreading employment, introduced 
at the end of 1934. Pulp and paper production in 1934 
also was considerably higher than in the preceding year. 
The federation of paper manufacturers estimates total 
production of paper and board in 1934 at 441,000 metric 
tons as against 380,000 tons in the preceding year, an 1n- 
crease of 14 per cent. Consumption in 1934 was like- 
wise better than in the preceding year, but even so did not 
keep pace with the increased output. 
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Obituary 


George S. MacAlpine 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., August 19, 1935—-George S. MacAlpine, 
fora number of years manager of the Windsor Locks Divi- 
sion of the American Writing Paper Company, and very 
well liked in the industry, died suddenly at his residence, 
Wildacre Inn, Lexington, Mass., recently. Some twelve 
years ago, he severed his connection with the paper in- 
dustry and bought the Wildacre Inn, which he operated. 
A wife is living. 

William A. English 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

CarTHAGE, N. Y., August 19, 1935—William A. English, 
aged 43, office manager and accountant in the local mill 
of the National Paper Products Company for the past 
three years died last Saturday afternoon at his home, 128 
North James street. He had been in ill health for the past 
six months, and was under treatment for a short time at 
the House of the Good Samaritan in Watertown. He re- 
tuned home from the hospital about three weeks ago. 

Mr. English was connected with the National Paper 
Products Company for the past seven years. Before com- 
ing to Carthage in 1932, he was employed by the western 
branch of the company in the Port Townsend, Wash., of- 
fice for four years. 

He was born July 16, 1892, a son of Edward and Anna 
Myer English of St. Paul. When he was a boy he moved 
with his family fo Seattle, Wash., where he lived until 
going to Port Townsend. For a number of years he was 
engaged in government service in Seattle. 

He married Miss Jane Louise McNally of Seattle on 
February 23, 1924. Two children were born to them, both 
of whom survive. They are Lorraine, five, and Jane Louise, 
ten, 

Other survivors include, besides his wife, and children, 
his mother, who now lives at Seattle; two sisters, Mrs. 
Joseph Barred and Miss Laura English, both of Seattle; 
and six brothers, John and Mark English of St. Paul, 
Minn., Frank, Edward and Leo English of Seattle, and 
Paul English of San Francisco. 


Salvatore Benedetto 


Salvatore Benedetto, 24 years old, of 1615 Seventy- 
sixth street, Brooklyn, saved a $503 payroll last Saturday 
morning, but his heroism cost him his life. The five men 
involved in the murder escaped. 

Mr. Benedetto was employed by Dominick Benedetto, 
Inc., the well known paper mill supply house conducted 
by his father at 518 Water street. Following his weekly 
routine, he drew the payroll money at the Irving Trust 
Company branch at 150 William street. 

As his car started away from the bank, an automobile 
containing five men followed. He pulled up directly in 
'ront of his building. Instantly, one of the men in the 
second car leaped to the sidewalk and pinned Mr. Bene- 
detto against his own automobile, thrusting a pistol against 
his ribs and demanded the money, which had been placed 
man inner coat pocket. 

Instead of complying, Mr. Benedetto struck at the ban- 
dit and ran toward the building. He had taken only a few 
steps when a shot sped after him, and he collapsed on the 
‘idewalk, a bullet through his groin. As he lay there, the 
assailant jumped back into the second car, which dashed 
off as witnesses noted its license plate numbers. 

Employees of the waste paper concern hurried the 
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wounded youth to Gouverneur Hospital. He died there 
forty-five minutes later. The payroll was intact in his 
pocket. : 


Indiana Paper Industry More Active 
[rrom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., August 19, 1935—During the last 
week the paper industry in this territory professes to see 
an upturn in business that hardly had been expected until 
the end of the month. The slight increase in business has 
been confined largely to the fine paper field, where some 
good sales have been reported and the volume of inquiries 
are considerably higher than they have been in some weeks. 
The approach of the school season has caused most of the 
dealers to begin laying in their fall supplies and different 
school jurisdictions also have been making contracts. 

Local fine paper jobbers say the situation is satisfactory, 
most of the steadiness in demand coming after the first 
week of the month and holding until the present time. Buy- 
ers, they report, are extremely cautious in their marketing, 
many being of the opinion that prices will decline some- 
what, but there is no present indication of such a situation. 
There has been some price cutting, but on the whole prices 
are firmly held. 

It is felt here that much more direct by mail advertising 
will be done this fall than was done in the spring, particu- 
larly if the season is regular. Because of an extraordinary 
late spring much direct mail advertising was passed. 

One fly in the ointment here seems to be in the envelope 
field, where it is reported there is quite a bit of price cut- 
ting. Efforts are being made to correct the situation. 

Demand for summer. specialties continues heavy and 
likely will continue so for another month. Dealers are 
buying in small amounts, but they are in the market at 
frequent intervals. Buying now is even more cautious than 
it has been due to the fact that dealers do not wish to be 
caught with any large supplies when cold weather arrives. 


New Plant for Titanium Pigment Co., Inc. 


The new plant of the Titanium Pigment Company, Inc. 
at Sayreville, N. J., has recently started production. For 
the present, the new plant is concentrating on the manu- 
facture of Titanox-A, which is finding greatly increased 
use in the paper field, but eventually Titanox-C will also 
be produced at the Sayreville plant as well as at the St. 
Louis Plant. 

The new plant has been erected to take care of the 
heavy demands for Titanox pigments arising not only from 
their increasing use in paper, but in paints, rubber, lino- 
leum, textiles, cosmetics, etc. It is admirably suited for 
pigment production representing the last word in plant 
design and operation. 

The main offices and the Eastern Sales office of the 
Company are at 111 Broadway, New York City, with 
the Western Sales office at Carondelet Station, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Stocks of Titanox pigments are carried at Warehouses 
at the following points: Atlanta, Ga., Baltimore, Md., 
Boston, Mass., Chicago, IIl., Cincinnati, Ohio, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Dallas, Tex., Detroit, Mich., New Orleans, La., 
Jersey City, N. J., Niagara Falls, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., St. Paul, Minn. 

Sales on the Pacific Coast are handled through the 
Pacific Coast Branch of the National Lead Company with 
stocks carried at: San Francisco, Calif., Oakland, Calif., 
Los Angeles, Calif., and Seattle, Wash. 

The Canadian distributor is Wilson, Paterson, Gifford, 
Ltd. of Montreal and Toronto, with stocks carried at 
both points. 
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THREE BIG FACTORS LEAD RECOVERY 


Three highly significant developments have taken place 
thus far in 1935, according to the current Outlook for 
Equities, published by Edward B. Smith & Co. They are, 
first, the reopening of the capital market, followed by an 
acceleration of financing operations; second, the United 
States Supreme Court’s unanimous NRA decision which 
greatly reassured owners of property and proprietors of 
business and produced a new psychology permitting eco- 
nomic fundamentals finally to displace political influences 
as the chief force dominating the business trend, and third, 
authorization by some of the most powerful American 
corporations of major expansion and reconstruction pro- 
grams holding great promise for the durable-goods in- 
dustries in which unemployment has been the most acute. 

“While financing has so far been almost entirely for re- 
funding purposes to take advantage of low interest rates,” 
the review reads in part, “it seems but a question of a 
few months until corporations, encouraged by the more 
assured outlook for profitable development, will come into 
the market for new money to finance extensions and im- 
provements. 

“Heretofore, the recovery movement has been largely 
sustained by the consumption goods industries and by the 
motor industry. Based on historical precedent, the fore- 
going developments seem to assure increasing participa- 
tion by the heavy industries and probably the first real 
progress in solving the problem of unemployment. 

“Particularly encouraging to this view is the evidence 
of a sustained uptrend in residential building. There is no 
industry with more widespread ramifications, nor one more 


capable of producing a general expansion in business acti- 


vity. Until this year, private building has contributed vir- 
tually nothing toward the country’s economic recovery. 
Labor and material costs in the building industry have 
been in disequilibrium with the general price structure, 
and there has been a dearth of mortgage money. 


“Fortunately, these conditions are changing. While 


building costs have receded but little, other prices have 
risen materially, thus producing a better balance, and under 
pressure of government fiscal policies, banks have gradu- 
ally adopted a more lenient attitude toward mortgage 
loans.” 

The review points out that in the four weeks following 
the Independence Day holiday The New York Times 
weekly index of business activity regained virtually all 
of the ground lost since the previous peak of industrial 
operations in February. This general and unexpected con- 
tra-seasonal recovery in productive activities, in the opinion 
of the bankers, has been most encouraging to business 
confidence and has bred an optimism in both industrial and 
financial circles regarding prospects for the Autumn. 

Commenting upon the recent rise in the stock market, the 
report reads: 

“Stock prices, however, often temporarily outrun earn- 
ings potentialities due to excessive optimism on the part 
of the buying public. Even when the major trend appears 
as definitely upward as at present, there are bound to 
be reactionary periods which keep the technical situation 
healthy. 

“In view of the extent of the current advance a four or 
five point reaction is a possibility at any time. Such minor 
interruptions in the major and intermediate trends do not 
concern investors except to present favorable opportunities 
for adding to holdings.” 

Reports on trade for the first half of August indicate 
that business is moving ahead at a pace well in excess of 
normal seasonal expectations, Standard Statistics Com- 
pany says in its week-end summary. Retail activity, it notes, 
is continuing to expand and wholesale buying for fall and 
winter is reported to be the best in years. Steel activity, 
bank debits, power production and other measures of busi- 
ness are making a favorable showing, providing a basis 
for the belief that the fall upturn in activity is now un- 
der way. 

“During the last six years,” the survey points out, “there 
have been four distinct recovery periods in business. A 
brief upturn occurred in the fall of 1932 as a result of a 
mild boom in the textile industry. The spring and early 
summer of 1933 witnessed a sharp revival, reflecting heavy 
anticipatory buying of commodities as an inflation hedge. 
A moderate upturn in automobile activity and advance pur- 
chases of goods as a protection against threatened labor 
troubles and higher prices under the NRA codes were re- 
sponsibie for improvement in the spring of 1934. 

“Each of these three recovery movements was due 
largely to artificial influences and was confined almost 
entirely to the consumers’ goods trades. Consequently, 
they were short-lived. 

“The fourth recovery period got under way last Sep- 
tember and terminated in March of this year. This revival 
was not only longer than any of its predecessors, but the 
subsequent recession was relatively moderate. 

“The fifth phase of the recovery movement apparently is 
now in progress.” 
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New York Mills Protest RFC Loan 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Giens Fatts, N. Y., August 19, 1935—Several Nor- 
thern New York concerns have filed protest with the gov- 
ernment against the granting of a Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loan of $3,850,000 for establishment of a 
kraft paper and pulp mill in Arkansas. A communication 
was sent by officials of the West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company to Congressman Thomas protesting issuance of 
a loan and the Brownville Board Co. also sent ’a ‘vigorous 
protest to Representative Culkin, of Oswego. THose prom- 
inently identified with the industry claim that the use of 
the taxpayers’ money for opening up a new industry in a 
field of private enterprise already producing more than 
the market could absorb would be outrageous procedure. 
It was learned that Representative Culkin has already con- 
ferred with officials of the RFC rela‘ive to the matter. It 
is understood that the loan was authorized only after con- 
sideration to all aspects of the proposition and that all that 
remained before placing the loan was the approval of the 
terms and conditions stipulated by the RFC as a pre- 
requisite to formal ratification. 


An official of the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany stated in his protest that the industry had-not been 
consulted relative to the matter at any time before grant- 
ing of the loan or during consideration of the proposition. 
He also declared that the proposed loan was the first made 
by the RFC for the purpose of building a new industrial 
plant with taxpayers’ money. Referring to the loan he de- 
clared that “if persisted in it will result in complete de- 
moralization of all industry.” 

An official of Finch, Pruyn & Co. declared that no 
action has as yet been taken by the company relative to the 
proposed loan. 


Government Paper Awards 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuIncTon, D. C., August 21, 1935—The J. W. But- 
ler Paper Company will furnish the Government Printing 
Office with 10,000 pounds of No. 2 kraft wrapping paper 
in 29 inch rolls at 3.79 cents per pound, bids for which 
were received on July 26. 


The Jessup & Moore Paper Company will furnish 21,533 
pounds of 33 x 44 buff antique paper at 5.65 cents per 
pound, bids for which were received on July 24. 

Reese & Reese will furnish 2,520 sheets of 22 x 28 
mounting board at $35.55 per M sheets, bids for which 
were received on July 15. 

The following bids were received for 2,500 pounds of 
newsboard ; Reese & Reese, Inc., at 1.725 cents per pound ; 
Whitaker Paper Company, 1.855 cents; Old Dominion Pa- 
per Company, 1.89 cents; Virginia Paper Company, 1.875 
cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 1.856 cents; and 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 1.875 cents, 


G. W. Dodge with Industrial Appliances Corp. 


George W. Dodge recently assistant chief engineer for 

the International Paper Company is now associated as 
chief engineer with the Paper and Industrial Alliances 
Corporation, 122 E. 42nd street, New York. 
_ Mr. Dodge brings to this company a broad experience 
im paper mill and mechanical engineering. He was for- 
merly chief engineer for the American Writing Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Mass.; the Brompton Pulp and Paper 
Company, E. Angus, P. Q.; and vice president and chief 
engineer of the Minton Vacuum Dryer Corporation, 
Greenwich, Conn. 
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Weekly Production Ratio Report 


Reports to the American Paper and Pulp Association 
show the following Over-All Production Ratios for the 
designated periods. 


Reporting Mills Total 
Pitie: 
Number 
ERLE CLEC CE 292-299 
October, 1934 
November, 
December, 
aeers. 
ebruary, 
arch, 
April, 
; ay, 7 
une, a 
*Week ending July 123,152 
*Week ending July 35 146,636 


Capacity 


*Week ending July 5 147,278 
*Week ending July » 193 148,646 
*Week ending August 3, 19 144,442 
*Week ending August 10, 1935 110,730 


Statistics showing the number of mills reporting by ratio 
groups are given below: 
Number of Mills Reporting 
— 


| ae ae ™ 
——Week ending 


> | 
August August 
3, 


0% to 
51% to 100%........ 


* Subject to revision. 


According to reports from the National Paperboard As- 
od ‘ - . ‘ 
sociation, per cents of operation, based on “Inch-Hours” 
were as follows: 
September, 62 per cent 
October, x 63 per cent 
November, 19: 56 per cent 
December, d 53 per cent 
January, 35 . per cent 
February, ‘ per cent 
per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cént 

39 per cent 

3 per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 


August 10, 64 per cent 


~ (a) Capacity and percentage data exclude December 25, 1934. 

(b) Capacity and percentage data exclude July 4, 1935. 

Revised statistics covering delinquent mill returns will 
be shown in later reports. 


Sutherland on N. Y. Exchange 


KataMazoo, Mich., August 19, 1935—Stock of the 
Sutherland Company was admitted to trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange by action of the board of gov- 
ernors taken Wednesday, according to information re- 
ceived by L. W. Sutherland, president of the company, he 
stated Thursday. This action followed a favorable report 
made by the securities and exchange commission after ap- 
plication for the listing filed by the company some time ago. 
Trading is not permitted, however, until after 30 days has 
elapsed from the date of admission. Sutherland stated. 
This listing places the company’s stock on the three major 
exchanges of the country, it having already been accorded 
trading rights on the Detroit and Chicago exchanges. The 
stock Wednesday closed at 19. 


TAPPI Section Index Available 


Copies of the Index to the Technical Section of the 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, Vol. 100 may be obtained on 
request sent to the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, 122 E. 42nd street, New York. Indices 
to previous Sections may also be obtained. 


““Now there’s an OPAQUE sheet’ 


Salesmen are encountering many comments such as this when offering th 


new improved lines—more opaque, whiter and brighter papers that arouse enthusias! 
among paper dealers, printers and consumers. 

Because the desired degree of these qualities can be obtained by CRYPTO™ 
and ALBALITH Zinc Sulphide Pigments, which are available in a range of strengths | 
meet a variety of requirements, the use of these pigments is increasing. 

The trade is looking for these qualities. . .. Our Technical Service Depat 


ment is ready to cooperate with you on any phase of this development. 
ew Jersey 


Zinc >THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 160 Front sTREET, NEW YO 
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Some Observations on Paper Testing Problems’ 


By F. T. 


Paper testing has a twofold scope and purpose. Manu- 
"facturers make use of paper testing methods and ap- 
Dparatus as aids in producing a uniform product. On the 
‘other hand, the ultimate proof of the product lies in its 
ability to fulfill certain use requirements. Paper testing 
"methods and apparatus are therefore used again by the 
“purchaser to find out whether or not there is a reason- 
Sable expectation that the product will be able to fulfill 
"his requirements. These two uses of paper testing have 
\ certain essential differences, and yet there is an over- 
Slapping such that they have much in common. The chief 
difference seems to be that in mill control, tests are used 
primarily as criteria of reproducibility of product. It 
'does not matter greatly whether the test accurately defines 
"a recognized property. Reproducibility is stressed rather 
»than accuracy. These two terms are frequently used 
; synonymously, but they do not mean the same thing at all. 

Accuracy is measured by the closeness of approach to the 
true value of the thing measured. Reproducible values 
may or may not be accurate. A naval gunner may hit 
the same spot in the ocean time after time, but if it is 
not the spot he is aiming at he may as well have been 
shooting in the opposite direction. 

The distinction between accuracy and reproducibility 
may be illustrated by sizing tests. There are some forty 
of these tests that ostensibly measure a certain property 
of paper. Some of them are fairly reproducible, but they 
can not all accurately measure a single property, because 
a different result is obtained depending upon the method 
used. The electrolytic method is a good specific example. 
This method is surprisingly reproducible under the same 
set of conditions when papers of the same kind are being 
studied. In various forms it has been used, and is still 
being used, with good results in mill control. But, as 
shown by results obtained at the National Bureau of 
Standards some years ago (1), the measured rate of in- 
crease of conductance as the electrolyte flows into the 
sheet does not uniquely define the rate of permeation by 
the electrolyte. The chief complicating factor seems to be 
the character and distribution of air films in the fibrous 
structure that vary greatly in different kinds of paper, 
and markedly influence the change in the electrical con- 
ductance. Hence, as a standard of reference for the 
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measurement of the degree of sizing of all kinds of 
papers, the electrolytic method proves to be of very little 
value. 

In manufacturing control the technician works with a 
given product. He finds from experience, let us say, that 
a paper is satisfactory to customers and strives to repro- 
duce that paper. Empirical tests are satisfactory for the 
purpose, and reproducibility is the criterion of merit. If 
the paper tests so much on this apparatus, so much on that, 
and so much on another, so that the match is satisfactory 
as approached from several angles, the technician feels 
assured that he has succeeded in keeping up the quality 
of his product. It is of no great moment whether the 
tests evaluate certain well defined unit properties of the 


material, or whether recognized and consistent units be 
used. 


Fertile Field for Extending Use of Standards 


Out of this viewpoint, it seems, there have grown a 
relatively uncoordinated system of testing, a vagueness of 
definition of significant properties, and a looseness of 
terminology that invite misunderstanding among individ- 
uals having different backgrounds, and make it difficult 
for even technical men to speak the same language. A\l- 
though progress has been made in bringing order into 
paper testing, there are many anomalies that may be ex- 
emplified by the “densometer” for testing porosity in 
seconds. In the use of this or other cases as illustrations, 
no aspersions are cast upon the instruments. The denso- 
meter appears to be a very popular and useful instrument 
in mill control. But the words chosen to describe the 
instrument and its functions are objectionable. In spite 
of its name, the densometer can not measure density, in 
the usually accepted sense of the word, nor can it measure 
porosity. Even if it could, how can porosity be measured 
in units of time? The terminology of paper testing is 
rather loose and ambiguous. It is necessary in dealing 
with physical measurements to be more precise in the 
use of the words with which the working material and 
activities are labeled. Density is a relation between mass 
and volume. Porosity should probably be defined as a 
volume property. Two papers of equal porosity but dif- 
fering in thickness will yield different results by the test 
in question. As an extreme case, by way of illustration, 
we might conceive of an ordinary paper and a “paper” 
of the same porosity composed of lead fibers. The density 
of the two would be very different. Again, two papers 
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inay have the same thickness and the same pore space 
per unit volume, but differ in air permeability by reason 
of a difference in the size and distribution of the pores. 
The densometer simply measures the time it takes for a 
certain amount of air to flow through the paper under 
certain conditions, and that is all that it does measure. 
Moreover, because of edge leakage, the good reproduci- 
bility that is attained does not necessarily justify a pre- 
sumption of accuracy. From the measurement one may 
infer whatever seems justifiable as to porosity or any other 
property. But to say that the test measures these other 
properties is confusing and detrimental to a clear inter- 
pretation of the test. 

One need scarcely call attention to the confusion in 
units. There is a rather indiscriminate mixing of inches, 
centimeters, grams, grains, pounds, and kilograms. It is 
not uncommon to express both thickness and strength in 
points. Ambiguous usage is well illustrated by the prac- 
tice of expressing bursting strength of paper in pounds 
per square inch. Now, ordinarily, when the strength is 
expressed in pounds per square inch, one visualizes the 
rupturing load per unit cross section of the material. But 
in the bursting test no account is taken of the cross sec- 
tion of the specimen. The quantity that is expressed in 
pounds per square inch, and referred to as bursting 
strength, is nothing more than the bursting pressure, or 
maximum hydrostatic pressure as measured in the glycer- 
ine chamber. 

These few illustrations will serve to indicate that a 
fertile field for extending the use of standards is to 
be found in paper testing. Standards of this character 
are, after all, simply a common language, instruments of a 
more universal understanding. The interest of the pulp 
and paper industry in helping to bring order into nomen- 
clature and usage, and in standardizing methods and in- 
struments, proceeds both from the desire to attain complete 
understanding and cooperation with the purchasers of its 
products, and from the increased value to the industry 
of clearly defined relations between product and testing 
methods in its efforts at quality improvement. The Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards has from the first cooperated 
with the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry in its efforts to establish standards. 


The Technical Association has done most commendable 
work in this field. One notes, however, that the empirical 
viewpoint still dominates to a considerable extent. It is 
sometimes difficult to introduce logical, scientific termi- 
nology. A good example is the recently adopted direc- 
tional designation in the tearing test which requires one, 
in comparing the tearing and folding values of a paper, 
to compare the tearing value for the machine direction 
with the folding value for the cross direction. While this 
defers to custom, it is difficult to defend in a body of 
official and presumably scientific standards. 


The Nature of Testing Methods 


It will be profitable to inquire why it is necessary to 
make laboratory tests of paper, or of any other com- 


mercial material. The answer is that one must know 
beforehand how well the material will serve a prescribed 
use. It is obviously out of the question to observe a por- 
tion of a lot of paper to see how it will behave through- 
out its normal life, before the lot is accepted or rejected. 
It is necessary to find or devise laboratory tests that simu- 
late the essential conditions that will be met with in ser- 
vice, but in an exaggerated manner. These tests must 
forecast, and sum up in a brief period of time, the reac- 
tions of the material toward anticipated destructive fac- 
tors and toward prospective performance requirements in 
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(Continued) 


the use that is to be made of the material. A laboratory 
test of this nature, in comparison with the normal life 
history of the material, is characterized by a much con. 
centrated experimental content crowded into a brief period 
of time. Such a test, therefore, deserves a great deal 
of thought and attention so that it will render as faithfy| 
a picture as possible of the quality of the material in 
question. 


It is usually not a simple problem to make an accurate 
test of a material. In normal service many factors oper- 
ate simultaneously to determine the behavior of the ma- 
terial. In order to ascertain the effect of a single variable 
factor it is necessary to create an environment constant 
in all other pertinent factors. Thus it is that an insulated 
and elaborately equipped room is provided in which con- 
stant hygrometric conditions can be maintained. Definite 
dimensions of specimen, definite operating speeds, definite 
pressures, definite time intervals, etc. are prescribed to 
create a standard environment in which one may vary 
one factor at a time in order to learn its effect. If one 
allows even two factors to vary independently it is not 
possible to learn much about the effect of either. 

This circumstance brings to mind the argument some- 
times heard for a variable condition because it corres- 
ponds with service. This point is illustrated in the at- 
tempt being made to develop a test for permeability to 
water vapor. Some investigators have published evidence 
indicating that there may be a considerable vapor pres- 
sure gradient between the specimen and the water surface 
in the proposed type of testing apparatus, and that this 
gradient will vary with the permeability of the material. 
Someone has suggested, however, that in actual use there 
is probably also an unknown gradient between the wrapper 
and the inclosed material protected by the wrapper, and 
hence that the test simulates service conditions satisfac: 
torily. But if the pressure gradient is not known, and 
A uses one value and B uses another, how are they ever 
to agree in their conclusions? This attitude overlooks the 
necessity for a single degree of freedom in the variables 
in order that the behavior of a particular variable may be 
charted. 


Peculiar Features of Paper Testing 


Paper has certain unique properties that peculiarly: fit 
it to its myriad uses. Our civilization leans very heavily 
on paper as an essential material. In fact, it could scarcely 
have developed without paper, for without a cheap medium 
for records progress would have been incalculably han- 
pered. Contemplate the result if paper should suddenly 
vanish from the world for a day. Consider the role oi 
wall paper and decorative papers in the home; of news 
papers, periodicals, and books in education and enter: 
tainment; of wrappers and containers that protect most 
purchases of foods and other essentials; of the files and 
records of materials of correspondence that make it pos 
sible to carry on business. Although the economic factor 
determines in large measure that paper shall be used for 
certain purposes, it is stimulating to observe that for other 
purposes, paper possesses certain unique features that 
make it superior to any other material regardless of cost 

To the extent that paper differs from other materials, 
the testing problems also present certain peculiar features. 
Paper may or may not be homogeneous. It is nevél 
isotropic. Its mechanical properties differ along the three 
major axes. It is customary to report these propertits 
with respect to the two major directions within the plant 
of the paper. In the thickness direction the difference may 
be even greater. Again, paper is made in a certain thick- 
ness, and in use is divisible in only two directions, '™ 
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stead of three as in the case of structural materials. For 
this reason we are seldom concerned with the strength of 
4 unit cross section of paper, but with the strength of 
junit width. Furthermore, paper is frequently used until 
it fails. In the case of records it may be in tatters and 
¢ill in use. A structural material is figured to have a 
large factor of safety and is not expected to fail. Formulas 
for dealing with structural materials are developed for 
the region below the elastic limit. Many uses of paper 
carry us far beyond the elastic limit, and even to failure 
of the material. Although such essential differences must 
be recognized, they should not blind us to the valuable 
aids already worked out in other fields. In so far as it 
is practicable it seems wise to adhere to definitions, nomen- 
dature, and procedure already recognized in these other 
felds. But at the same time the paper technician can- 
not be bound to such usage, in view of the differences that 
obtain in paper testing problems. 


Approaching a Testing Problem 


In approaching a testing problem we usually find it 
complex. The first thing necessary is to analyze the rela- 
tion of the material to the intended use. It is found 
possible and necessary to break up the general property 
into unit properties that can be evaluated. It is then 
necessary to appraise these unit properties to see which 
are sufficiently important, and how many seem necessary, 
to define the general property in relation to the use re- 
quirement. As examples of some familiar complex prop- 
erties, sizing quality and finish are cited. Sizing against 
writing ink and against printing ink are entirely different 
problems. Even if the case is confined to aqueous solu- 
tions, the effect will be different for various solutions used. 
The behavior of these different solutions cannot be re- 
lated through such physical constants as viscosity and 
surface tension. This is why water resistance tests were 
developed as the best first approximation to a solution of 
the problem. Such a solution of the problem is by no 
means complete, and special cases will require special 
treatment. Finish probably means different things to dif- 
ferent people. Finish to some may mean the degree to 
which the effect of reading a printed page is easy or 
hard on the eyes. To others it may have a purely psycho- 
logical connotation, denoting whether or not the surface 
is pleasing to the eye. To still others it determines whether 
or not a half-tone impression reproduces faithfully. 
Smoothness is probably only one of several factors that 
together determine finish. And for each case smooth- 
ness may have a different meaning. That is probably 
why smoothness is implicitly defined in different ways, 
such as in terms of gloss, in terms of friction of an 
inclined plane, and in terms of resistance to leakage of 
air between contiguous surfaces. Smoothness alone, how- 
tver defined, will probably not be sufficient information. 
One may have to evaluate such things as hardness, tenac- 
ty of surface structure, ease of wetting, etc. 


Standardizing Nomenclature 


Having decided what unit properties are to be evaluated, 
We shall find it very helpful to have a logical and fitting 
lminology. As far as possible it is probably best to 
use recognized terms, unless these obviously carry the 
Wrong connotation. When the paper technician means 
'ransudation of a liquid, he should not be satisfied with 
Penetration.” When he measures only air permeability, 
€ should not call it “porosity.” When he measures 
‘moothness, or thinks he measures it, he should avoid 
seneralizing it into “finish.” On the other hand, if his 
concept of stiffness, or density, or deformation of some 
tharacter conforms with that recognized in physics and 
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mechanics of materials, he should go as for as possible 
in conforming to precedent. To do so will simplify un- 
derstanding. But in many cases it is not possible to 
take over these concepts in their entirety, because the use 
requirements are entirely different. The role of an ade- 
quate nomenclature is much more important than it is 
usually considered to be. In the working out of termi- 
nology there is a fine opportunity for cooperation, and this 
is where technical organizations can do a good turn. 

A proper but neglected function of the Technical As- 
sociation of the Pulp and Paper Industry should be the 
standardization of the nomenclature of paper testing. 
Language is far from being a perfect means of trans- 
mitting ideas from mind to mind. It is what one has 
to use, of course, but misunderstandings too frequently 
proceed from the simple fact that a word or group of 
words stands for very different things in the minds of 
different people. The name of a simple object may not 
call up the same picture in each mind. Such a simple 
word as “tree,” for example, will stimulate in the mind 
of one individual thoughts largely emotional in character: 
pleasing colers, gru*:ful shapes, cool shadows, accessor- 
ies of art, poetry. :.1sic.—thoughts favorable to the pre- 
servation of the tres. In the mind of another, on the 
other hand, the we.d “tree” stimulates thoughts largely 
utilitarian in character; a tree is so much raw materia! 
capable of being converted into paper,—thoughts favor- 
able to the destruction of the tree. The value of a tree 
is a totally different quantity in the minds of these two 
individuals. Two paper technicians may argue at length 
about means of attaining the requisite strength in paper. 
The discussion is likely to end in complete amity with 
the discovery that one person has been talking about 
tensile strength, whereas the other has had folding en- 
durance in mind. It is very important to agree on what 
is meant by the words that are used. This is simply one 
kind of standardization. If there is to be much hope of 
agreement the terminology must be logical and fitting. 
This phase of the problem of standardization deserves 
considerable thought, and should have more attention than 
it customarily receives. 


Developing the Testing Method 


When it has been decided what is to be measured, 
the real problem begins. It is necessary to find, or de- 
vise, an adequate means of making the measurement. The 
first thing to do of course is to seek help from those who 
have gone before. The literature on the subject is con- 
sulted, and available methods that look promising are 
tried out. Sometimes one is rewarded; more often, not. 
In setting out to devise a means of measuring the prop- 
erty, one can be pretty sure that the first efforts will 
be unsuccessful. This should not be discouraging, since 
this is characteristic of human creations. The first ideas 
and plans are crude and inadequate. They are not use- 
less, because they usually reveal something about the 
behavior of the material not previously known. It is 
difficult to outline any definite principles of procedure, 
except to keep in mind what one is trying to accomplish, 
and not stop too soon. Every problem is different, and 
will require time. 

The manner of going about a testing problem may be 
illustrated by a report prepared recently for the use of a 
subcommittee on the permeability of paper to water vapor. 
An effort was made first to find out what others had done 
and what they had learned. Out of all the information 
at hand came the conclusion that the problem involves 
about four major factors: time, area of material, total 
pressure, and partial pressure of water vapor. Each of 
these involves its own problems, but the evidence is fairly 
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clear as to what should be done except for the last one. 
It is reasonably certain that the rate of transfer of mois- 
ture will be proportional to the partial pressure across the 
paper. But with simple methods such as will undoubtedly 
be used this quantity can not be measured. How is it 
possible then to standardize the value to be used in meas- 
urements of the rate of transfer? It is hardly to be 
expected that the committee can undertake the research 
to answer this question, but until the answer is known, 
the committee will necessarily proceed with some un- 
certainty. We live in a commercial world, under pres- 
sure to obtain results. This is the unfortunate thing 
about research immediately connected with commerce. A 
simple, empirical test may possibly prove satisfactory, or 
it may be disappointing. It is pretty certain, however, 
that the less thoroughly the problem is worked out the 
more chance there will be for misunderstandings in the 
applications of the test. 


The Life of Currency Paper 


Another problem on which the Bureau has been work- 
ing for some time is pertinent. This is the development 
of a method to predict the life of currency paper in cir- 
culation. This problem is complicated. Statistical studies 
have been made, and are helpful, but obviously are not a 
substitute for laboratory tests. The first problem is to 
develop a reproducible means of simulating rapidly the 
creasing pattern and general characteristics of worn cur- 
rency. Then there will be required means of testing these 
characteristics. It has been found that the breaking down 
of structure resulting from creasing and wear is reflected 
in a remarkable way in the increase in air permeability ; 
hence one reason for the considerable attention the Bureau 
has given to air permeability. The limpness or raglike 
feel of worn currency brings to mind a characteristic that 
is now being thought of a good deal: stiffness. A really 
sensitive and scientific instrument is required to measure 
this quality. Another obvious characteristic of worn 
currency paper is the loss of strength. There are other 
factors, chief of which is soiling. It is evident that the 
Bureau will be busy on this problem for some time to 
come. 

The Crucial Test 


Now, last of all, when the methods and instruments 
are all worked out, they must be appraised to see if they 
really give the answer to the problem. Here is the crucial 
test. Do the methods really measure what they are sup- 
posed to do? The scientific spirit requires absolute in- 
tegrity. The new instruments are all nickel plated and 
working smoothly. Are we willing to admit the fact, if 
they are not adequate? It is certain that others will point 
out the inadequacies if we do not. 

These remarks may have been somewhat disconnected, 
and perhaps in the category of “glittering generalities.” It 
is realized that they express but one point of view, and 
that the problems of the technician in the paper mill have 
their peculiar difficulties.. If his product fails, it is not 
sufficient for him to know that. He must also know 
why it fails and how to remedy it. Although the prob- 


lems of mill control have their peculiar differences, it- 


seems that the principles of approach to paper testing 
problems are much the same for both m‘ll control and 
consumer testing. 


Two Viewpoints Complementary 
The two viewpoints of consumer testing and manu- 
facturing control are complementary. Mill control meth- 
ods are often adaptable to consumer testing, and tests 


developed with special reference to specifications may be 
very valuable in manufacturing control. The Nationa! 
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Bureau of Standards is interested in both kinds of tests, 
and is anxious to help both manufacturer and consumer 
in their common task of setting up adequate paper test- 
ing standards. 

Literature Cited 
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Paper Maker’s Pocket Book 

Arrangements have been made by the Book Department 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry, 122 East 42nd street, New York to handle James 
Beveridge’s Paper Maker’s Pocket Book, 3rd _ edition, 
Copies may be obtained from the Association at $3 per 
copy. 

This book was specially written for paper mill operatives, 
engineers, chemists and office officials, and contains much 
of Mr. Beveridge’s investigations and accumulated data 
culled from different sources covering a period of over 
35 years of practical experience in paper mills and chemni- 
cal works. This edition contains 389 closely printed pages 
and as the name implies, is suitable for the pocket. The 
ten chapters are properly subdivided and cover a wide 
range of subjects dealing theoretically and practically with 
the preparation and properties of the fibers used in the 
art of paper making, and with the different methods of 
preparing them by the acid and alkaline processes. 

Chapter III, one of the most important in the book, 
deals with the yield of fiber from the various conifers and 
broad leafed trees; from oat, wheat, rye and barley straw, 
as well as bamboo, bagasse, and other canes, and grasses 
such as asparto, and is of value to anyone seeking for 
such information. So also with the preparation and re- 
covery of the chemicals used, and in the recovery of by- 
products therefrom. All such information is of a useful 
character, and the figures given are reliable. The <lyeing 
of paper pulp with analine and vegetable dyes, and the use 
of mordants is briefly dealt with in Chapter IV; the im- 
portant loadings in Chapter IV; while Chapter VII to IX 
inclusive are devoted to chemical analyses usually required 
in pulp and paper mills; tables giving the solubility of acids 
and sales in aqueous solution, the utilization of waste sul- 
phite lyes and information regarding the useful commer- 
cial products that can be made therefrom; then a chapter 
on the generation of steam on power, the calorific value 
of various fuels, etc. and finally, a brief chapter on paper 
mill machinery. 

Mr. Beveridge in his preface says “The Technical inves- 
tigation and research of the past years has added greatly 
to our knowledge of pulp and paper manufacture in all its 
branches, and while it has been impossible, even in a casual 
way, to mention much of the work that has been done 
along these lines, special attention has been given to the 
practical resulis of this research.” Generally speaking, we 
can recommend the ‘‘Pocket Book” as containing a mine 0! 
useful information comprehensively dealt with. 


TAPPI Annual Meeting Papers 

All individuals and companies desiring to present papers 
at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association 0! the 
Pulp and Paper Industry in February, 1936 must notily 
the Secretary, at 122 East 42nd street, New York, betore 
September 1, 1935. 

The details of the Annual Meeting Program will be made 
up during the fall meeting of the Association at Atlantic 
City, N. J. September 18-21, 1935. ; 

The Technical Association has been improving the qual- 
ity of its meetings each year and owes much of this 1m 
provement to its policy of long range planning. 
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A Study of the Color Principle in Western 
Hemlock Ground Wood Pulp* 


By C. E. Curran’, E. R. Schafer?, and J. C. Pew® 


Abstract 


Much of the color in the wood of western hemlock is 
caused by reddish inclusions present in the ray cells. 
These inclusions in the heartwood are distinctly visible 
under the microscope but in the sapwood they vary in 
distinctness according to conditions of seasoning. The 
colored inclusions are lightened by treatment with cold 
dilute acids or with reducing agents, and darkened by 
alkalis and boiling acids. Boiling alkali causes them to 
swell enormously and finally dissolve. The coloring prin- 
ciple resembles in chemical behavior the coloring matter 
extracted by alkali from western hemlock bark and is 
therefore probably a tannin or tannin derivative. 

The fine fibered portion of western hemlock ground- 
wood pulp was found to contain more coloring matter 
than the coarser fibered portion indicating that the cells 
containing the colored matter are more highly disin- 
tegrated in the grinding process. 

Bisulphites and hydrosulphites are fairly effective in 
improving the color of western hemlock groundwood pulp. 
Certain oxidizing agents in alkaline solution, especially hy- 
drogen peroxide, have been found to be more effective 
bleaching agents, but for economic reasons these are of 
doubtful commercial applicability. 


* Presented at the fall meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, Portland, Ore., Sept. 10 to 13, 1934. 
ember ‘APPI, Principal Chemist, Forest Products Laboratory, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, maintained at Madison, Wis., in cooperation with 
the University of Wisconsin. 
*Member TAPPI, Associate Engineer, Forest Products Laboratory. 
*Member TAPPI, Assistant Engineer, Forest Products Laboratory. 


Fic. 1. 


Western hemlock heartwood radial section x 200 showing coloring matter 
located in the ray cells. 


Groundwood pulps produced from certain western spe- 
cies, particularly western hemlock, frequently lack the 
brightness or high color characteristic of eastern spruce 
groundwood. This property is of considerable impor- 
tance in marketing competitive groundwood papers, and 
an economically feasible solution of the problem would 
definitely broaden the sphere of usefulness of a cheap and 
plentiful pulpwood source. The Forest Products Labora- 
tory is currently investigating the cause of this lack of 
brightness and means for its removal or destruction. This 
report is a review of findings thus far obtained. 

It has long been known that western hemlock ground- 
wood pulps may be brightened by treatment with various 
reducing agents, such as sodium bisulphite, sulphur di- 
oxide, or sulphite cooking acid. More recently treatment 
with the powerful reducing agents, zinc and sodium hydro- 
sulphites, has been patented (1) and used to a considera- 
ble extent in West Coast mills. 

This reaction with reducing agents, and particularly 
with reagents where additive compounds with sulphur di- 
oxide are potential intermediate derivatives, seems signifi- 
cant, particularly in view of the observations of Kuettel 
(2) who has recently shown that the coloring agent in 
slash pine sulphate pulp is a so-called phlobaphene, that 
is, the oxidation or condensation product of a phlobatan- 
nin existing in that wood, and therefore a polyhydric 
phenol derivative. The quinoid structure of such com- 
pounds lends itself to reduction, especially with sulphur 
dioxide, and in addition exhibits a strong indicator effect 


Fic. 2 


Western hemlock heartwood radial section x 500 showing coloring matter 
located in the ray cells. 
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Western hemlock sapwood radial section x 200 showing effect of rapid drying. 
Inclusions in ray cells are nearly me same color as the rest of the wood 
substance. 


being light-colored with dilute acids and dark colored in 
the presence of alkalies. 


Location and Nature of Coloring Matter 


Microscopic EXAMINATION OF Woop 

Microscopic observations were made on sections of 
three samples of western hemlock. Two of these were 
from the heartwood and sapwood of a hemlock log which 


Fic. 5 


Western hemlock heartwood radial section x 200 showing effect of boiling 
in 0.1 N sodium hvdroxide, causing swelling of ray cell inclusions. 
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Western hemlock heartwood radial section x 200 showing effect of boiling 
in 10 per cent hydrochloric acid, causing darkening of ray cell inclusions, 


had been stored in the Laboratory wood yard for about 
two years. The third was from a %-inch thick sapwood 
board cut from green western hemlock and then quite 
rapidly dried by storing indoors at room temperature. 


When dried in this way the sapwood was very light in 
color, being comparable to eastern spruce in this respect. 

In radial heartwood sections the coloring matter was 
located almost entirely in the ray cells in segregations as 


Fic. 6 


Western hemlock heartwood radial section x 200 showing ray cell inclusions 
swelled as shown in Fig. 5, then dried at 110 deg. 
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Western hemlock heartwood radial section x 200 showing effect of alkaline 
peroxide treatment causing removal of ray cell inclusions. 


shown in Fig. 1. Fig. 2 shows these inclusions at higher 
magnification. In the sapwood likewise the coloring mat- 
ter was in the ray cells but distributed more evenly 
throughout the cells. The material in the ray cells of the 
rapidly dried sapwood sample was distinctly visible under 
the microscope but in this case the color was practically 
the same as the rest of the wood substance. A section 
of the latter is shown in Fig. 3. 


Fic. 9 


Western hemlock heartwood tangential section x 200 showing removal of 
colored inclusions in ray cells by boiling in dilute alkali. 


Fic. 8 


Western hemlock heartwood tangential section x 200 showing colored in 
clusions in the ray cells. 


CHEMICAL REACTIONS OF Ray CELL INCLUSIONS 


Radial heartwood sections were submitted to the action 
of a variety of chemicals. Cold dilute acids lightened the 
color of the ray cell inclusions slightly as did also bisul- 
phites and hydrosulphites, but boiling acids darkened 
them. Fig. 4 shows a heartwood section boiled ten min- 
utes with 10 per cent hydrochloric acid. Cold alkalies 
darkened the inclusions. When boiled with alkalies a re- 


Fic. 10 
Western hemlock heartwood, section cut at an angle of 45 deg. to the 
ray cells x 200, showing partially extruded columns of ray cell inclusions, 
caused by a very short treatment with boiling dilute alkali. 
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markable swelling took place in the colored inclusions. 
In some cases the resulting gel almost filled the cell cav- 
ity. The gel on first being formed was yellowish green 
‘but on exposure to air rapidly changed to reddish brown. 
Fig. 5 shows the effect of boiling 5 minutes with 0.1 N 
sodium hydroxide. Alkaline salts, such as sodium car- 
bonate and sodium sulphite, also caused swelling but 
sodium bicarbonate was ineffective. Tenth normal sodium 
hydroxide readily caused swelling, while 0.01 normal 
caused incomplete swelling. The reddish brown gel was 
lightened somewhat in color by acidification. Fig. 6 shows 
a section in which the inclusions have been swollen and 
the section subsequently dried. Alkaline peroxide removed 
the inclusions as shown in Fig. 7. 

Microscopic examination of tangential sections of the 
western hemlock heartwood showed some of the short 
lengths of ray cells perpendicular to the plane of the 
section to be empty but others contained the colored in- 
clusions as shown in Fig. 8. Short boiling in dilute alkali 
removed the inclusions as shown in Fig. 9 imparting a 
reddish color to the solution. When a very short treat- 
ment was used columns of gel partially extruded from the 
cell cavity. A photograph of these extrusions was ob- 
tained in Fig. 10 from a section cutting the ray cells at an 
angle of 45 degrees. 

Alkali treatment of tangential sections (shavings made 
with a carpenter’s plane are satisfactory) afforded a good 
method for chemically extracting the coloring matter from 
the wood with minimum contamination with other ex- 
tractable wood substances. The reddish solution so ob- 
tained was similar in appearance to an alkaline extract of 
western hemlock bark and gave a similar reddish brown 
flocculent precipitate on acidification. If the alkaline solu- 
tion was allowed to stand exposed to the atmosphere it 
gradually lost its red color and became yellow due pre- 
sumably to absorption of oxygen. Although the colored 
inclusions were removed from the section by the above 
treatment the remaining wood substance showed a ten- 
dency to become yellow, this being especially noticeable in 
the summerwood. 


Sap From GREEN SAPWooD 


A small quantity of the sap was obtained by pressing 
blocks of green western hemlock sapwood in a hydraulic 
press. This sap was found to be acid in reaction, darken- 
ing in color on adding alkali and becoming nearly color- 
less again on reacidification. Ammonium sulphide gave 
no precipitate with the sap indicating absence of iron and 
other metals precipitated by this reagent; but ammonium 
oxalate in alkaline solution gave considerable precipitate 
showing the possible presence of either or both calcium 
and magnesium. Upon evaporation of the sap, a reddish 
brown glassy appearing solid was obtained that resembled 
the colored inclusions in the ray cells of the heartwood. 
This residue was soluble in water giving a red turbid 
solution. Upon the addition of alkali the turbid solution 
clarified and the color deepened. Acidification of this 
alkaline solution caused a reddish brown flocculent precipi- 
tate to be thrown down. 

The reactions of the colored constituents of the sap 
correspond closely to those of the phlobaphenes, shown 
by Kuettel to be responsible for the coloring of southern 
pine sulphate pulps, and believed to be derived from the 
phlobatannins existing in pine. Assuming the same or a 
similar tannin or tannin derivative to exist in western 
hemlock, its presence in the sap would readily account 
for the colored inclusions through a concentration and 
precipitation of the tannin derivative in its passage 
through the ray cells. 
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Bleaching Experiments 
Pups Usep 


Three pulps were used in these experiments: (1) A 
sample of commercial groundwodd pulp procured from 
a West Coast mill containing 40 per cent Sitka spruce 
and 60 per cent western hemlock; (2) a groundwood pulp 
produced at the Forest Products Laboratory from the 
sapwood of a western hemlock log which had been stored 
in the yard for about .two years; (3) a groundwood pulp 
made from the heartwood of the same log. The log from 
which the last two samples were taken (and which also 
was the source of the wood sections previously described) 
was about 30 inches in diameter and 4 feet long, and was 
free from decay. In addition certain observations were 
made on the wood and pulp produced from a later ship- 
ment of western hemlock pulpwood. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


Except as hereinafter mentioned the general procedure 
in the experimental work was to mix the pulp with the 
bleaching reagent by thoroughly agitating the suspension 
in a pint sized glass-top fruit jar with an electric stirrer. 
Sufficient pulp for one test sheet (10 grams oven-dry 
equivalent) was used at a consistency of 4 per cent. When 
the treatments were made at temperatures above that of 
the room the sealed jars were fastened in a rotating holder 
in a controlled temperature water bath. When the treat- 
ments were made at room temperatures and short dura- 
tions of time the sealed jars were periodically shaken by 
hand. At the end of the treatment the pulp suspension 
was diluted to 1 per cent consistency and poured into a 
Biichner funnel fitted with a filter paper. The pulp mat 
was not usually washed but was removed from the filter 
and pressed between blotters at a pressure of 100 pounds 
per square inch. The pressed sheets were dried at 105 
deg. C. in an oven and the color determined with an Ives 
photometer. 

The Ives color readings indicate the parts of red, green, 
and blue light reflected by the sample in comparison to 
that of magnesia taken as 100. The lowest reading 
(usually the blue in pulps) represents the parts white. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH REDUCING AGENTS 
Zinc Hydrosulphite 


The first bleaching tests were with zinc hydrosulphite. 
In the preliminary work two disturbing factors appeared: 
(1) Pulp suspensions showed marked brightening during 
the hydrosulphite treatment but the resulting dried sheets 
were only slightly improved in color as compared to sheets 
made from untreated pulp; (2) Many sheets showed spots 
or irregular patches of color darker than the rest of the 
sheet. The lighter color of the pulp during treatment 
was subsequently found to be a suspension property as 
the dark pulp in the mat could be restored to its previous 
brightness by resuspending in water. The dark spots on © 
the sheets were found to be caused by a segregation on 
the surfaces of the sheet of the finely divided colored 
particles present in the pulp. Although preliminary tests 
indicated that the darkening of the pulp was caused by 
oxidation, later tests showed that a reversion in color oc- 
curred only when the pulp suspensions were allowed to 
stand several hours, exposed to the atmosphere, before 
making into sheets, thus indicating that the reverse reac- 
tion does take place, but quite slowly. 

The results obtained by bleaching with zinc hydro- 
sulphite are summarized in Table I. The chemical was 
added in the dry form to the pulp at 4 per cent com 
sistency and the treatment carried out at room tempera 
ture (28 deg. C.). The pulp suspension was vigorously 
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TABLE I 
TREATMENT OF WESTERN HEMLOCK GROUND WOOD PULP 

WITH ZINC HYDROSULPHITE FOR ONE HALF HOUR 

AT A TEMPERATURE OF 28 DEG. C. 

Color analysis: 

Chemical ratio Ives readings 
of zinc 

hydrosulphite * ed 
Per cent Parts 


Blue 
Parts 


Green 


Pul 
* Parts 


Western hemlock heartwood 


Si) 


Western hemlock sapwood 


 —) 


Commercial western hemlock—Sitka 
spruce ground woo 


Re Soo 
unonw 


—w 


1In terms of pure chemical; percentage based on oven-dry pulp. 


stirred during the addition of the chemical as already de- 
scribed and then agitated for one half hour, after which 
time practically all the reducing power of the hydrosul- 
phite was dissipated. The results show about two parts 
increase in whiteness with the equivalent of 1.5 per cent 
of the pure chemical (based on oven-dry pulp) on both the 
heartwood and on the sapwood pulps made at the Labora- 
tory and five parts increase in whiteness with this amount 
of chemical on the commercial hemlock-spruce pulp. Two 
and a half per cent of the chemical caused an increase in 
whiteness of three to five parts. 

Variations in procedure, such as time of standing, acid- 
ity or alkalinity of the pulp suspension and methods of 
drying, did not substantially improve the results. 

Several paper machine runs were also made in which a 
furnish of 75 per cent groundwood and 25 per cent 
commercial spruce unbleached sulphite were used. Size 
and alum but no dye were used in this furnish. Zinc 
hydrosulphite was added to the beater after the addition 
of the size and alum. The beating was then continued 
for about 10 minutes before dumping into the machine 
chest. The results are shown in Table II. The equiva- 
lent of 1 per cent of the pure chemical on the ground- 
wood part of the furnish caused an improvement of four 
parts in the whiteness of the paper containing the com- 
mercial groundwood but only two parts increase in the 
paper containing equal proportions of Laboratory pre- 
pared heartwood and sapwood groundwood pulps. 


Sodium Bisulphite 


_ Bleaching experiments with sodium bisulphite showed, 
in general, that the reaction was favored by a higher con- 
sistency, larger amounts of chemical, an increase in time 
of reaction, and an increase in temperature as compared 
to zinc hydrosulphite. In Table III are shown data typi- 
cal of the results obtained. These tests were made at 60 
deg. C. and at 4 per cent consistency with a reaction 


TABLE II 


THE COLOR OF NEWS PRINT PAPER MADE FROM PULP 
TREATED WITH ZINC HYDROSULPHITE? 


, Color analysis: 
Chemical ratio Ives readings 
of zinc 
hydrosulphite! Red 
Per cent Parts 


Ground wood mixture Blue 


Parts 


gremn 
: ‘arts 
Commercial western hemlock—Sitka 
spruce groundwo 


Western hemlock heartwood and sap- 
wood in equal proportions 0 
1.0 


ee 


*The furnish consisted of 75 per cent of ground wood pul 
- pulp and 25 per cent 
acommercial unbleached sulphite pulp, ie and alum, but no i. The 
aad he ehite was added to the furnish in the beater after the size and alum 
ty 2vout 10 minutes before dumping into the machine chest. 
n terms of pure chemical; percentage based on oven-dry pulp. 
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TABLE III 
TREATMENT OF WESTERN HEMLOCK GROUND WOOD PULP 
WITH SODIUM BISULPHITE FOR 24 HOURS AT A 
TEMPERATURE OF 60 DEG. C. 
Color analysis : # 


Sodium bisulphite a Ives readings 


“Added Consumed 
Percent Per cent 


Red 


Parts 


Biue 
Parts 


Green 
Parts 


Ground wood pulp 


Western hemlock heartwood. . 


‘ 


Western hemlock sapwood.... 


UNA® SaDio 


Commercial western hemlock— 
Sitka spruce 


Ueno UWNHOLIWNKO 
YNESO Ne KSOUNESS 


uanwvo 


1In terms of pure chemical, percentage based on oven-dry pulp. 

2? The apparent darkening noted in the untreated pulps in this series as com- 
ared with the series shown in Table I was camen by a readjustment of the 
ves instrument. All subsequent readings are comparable. 


time of 24 hours. Except for the temperature and dura- 
tion of the treatment the conditions were about the same 
as the hydrosulphite series shown in Table I. It was 
noted that a consumption of equal quantities of either 
bisulphite or hydrosulphite caused approximately equal 
increases in whiteness but that much longer times or 
higher temperatures (or both) were required for the 
bisulphite. 


OTHER REDUCING AGENTS 


Several tests were made with other reducing agents, 
such as formaldehyde, glucose, titanous chloride, formic 
acid, oxalic acid, and nascent hydrogen produced by zinc 
and hydrochloric acid, but none of these gave promise 
under the conditions tried. The hydrosulphites, because 
of their extremely powerful reducing properties and also 
because of their tendency to form colorless sulphur di- 
oxide addition compounds, are probably the most effec- 
tive reducing agents which can be found for this type of 
reaction. 


EXPERIMENTS WiTH OxIDIzING AGENTS 
Hypochlorites 


Attention was next turned to the action of oxidizing 
agents in hope of obtaining greater bleaching action. 
Samples of the sapwood pulp were treated with calcium 
hypochlorite by adding bleaching powder solution to the 
pulp at 4 per cent consistency and at room temperature, 
then agitating the mixture until the active chlorine was 
expended. The mixture was then made faintly acid with 
sulphuric acid, diluted to 1 per cent consistency, and 
formed into a sheet. The results given in Table IV show 
the effect of the hypochlorite alone and with 1 per cent 


TABLE IV 


TREATMENT OF WESTERN HEMLOCK SAPWOOD GROUND 
WOOD PULP WITH CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE BOTH 
ALONE AND ALONG WITH SODIUM HYDROXIDE 

AT A TEMPERATURE OF 28 DEG. C. P 
Color analysis: 


Chemicals added Ives readings 
aaa 


Red 
Parts 


Blue 
Parts 


Green 
Parts 


. . . “ 
Bleaching powder? Sodium hydroxide? 
Per cent er cent 


ee eee OOOCCOSO 


1In terms of standard powder containing 35 per cent of chlorine available 
for the bleaching reaction. Percentage based on oven-dry pulp. 
2In terms of pure chemical; percentage based on oven-dry pulp. 
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TABLE V 
TREATMENT OF WESTERN HEMLOCK HEARTWOOD a 
WOOD WITH SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE IN VARIOUS AL- 
KALINE SOLUTIONS AT A TEMPERATURE OF 28 DEG. Cc. 
Color analysis: 
Chemicals added 4 Ives readings 
Sodium hypochlorite i Green 
P. : Parts 


1In terms of pure chemicals; percentage based on oven- dry pulp. 
2 The amount in each case was 5 per cent. 


of sodium hydroxide added. It is noted that large quan- 
lities are required to produce appreciable effects. 

Sodium hypochlorite proved a fairly effective bleaching 
agent when used in alkaline solution. The groundwood 
prepared from the heartwood was treated at 4 per cent 
consistence and room temperature. The pulp suspension 
was brought to slight acidity with sulphuric acid before 
forming into test sheets. The results are given in Table 
V. Comparing these results with those shown in Table 
IV, on the basis of the amount of chlorine available for 
bleaching, the sodium hypochlorite was much more ef- 
fective than bleaching powder. For instance, in the first 
experiment shown in Table V, 5.5 per cent of sodium 
hypochlorite, equivalent to 2.6 per cent of “available” 
chlorine, was used. To obtain the same improvement in 
color nearly 25 per cent of standard bleaching powder, or 
the equivalent of 8.8 per cent of “available” chlorine, was 
required. From this and other observations, which will 
be discussed later, it seems that the presence of calcium 
compounds suppresses the alkalinity of the solution or 
interferes in some other manner, possibly by formation 
of insoluble compounds. 


Peroxides and Per Salts 

Sodium peroxide and hydrogen peroxide in alkaline 
solution were also found to be very effective bleaching 
agents. The sapwood was treated at 4 per cent con- 
sistency and at room temperature with varying percent- 
ages of these chemicals, added to the pulp suspension 
during rapid agitation and then allowed to stand 24 hours 
in the sealed jars. After this period the pulp was di- 
luted to 1 per cent consistency, brought to slight acidity 
with sulphuric acid, and formed into test sheets. 

Table VI shows the results obtained with sodium 
peroxide, and Table VII those obtained with hydrogen 
peroxide alone and mixed with caustic alkalies. Hydro- 
gen peroxide, alone, had only slight effect but when mixed 
with the alkalies was as effective as the stoichiometric 
equivalent of sodium peroxide. This is shown by com- 
paring the results obtained with 5 per cent of sodium 
hydroxide mixed with the hydrogen peroxide (Table VII) 
and those obtained with 4.5 per cent of sodium peroxide 
(Table VI). The addition of 5 per cent of sodium hy- 
droxide to the hydrogen peroxide was in effect the equiva- 
lent of using 4.9 per cent of sodium peroxide. Similarly, 
the mixing of sodium carbonate with 2.5 per cent of 
hydrogen peroxide had the bleaching effect of the stoichio- 
metric equivalent of 5.8 per cent of sodium peroxide. 


TABLE VI 


TREATMENT OF WESTERN HEMLOCK SAPWOOD GROUND 
WwooD et | WITH SODIUM PEROXIDE FOR 24 HOURS 
T A TEMPERATURE OF 28 DEG. C. 


Color analysis: 
Ives readings 
ran (ms 


Sodium peroxide ! Green Blue 
er cent Parts Parts 


1In terms of pure chemical; percentage based on oven-dry pulp. 
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Considerable effervescence occurred when dry sodium 
peroxide was added to the pulp suspension, especially 
when used in the larger amounts. The effervescerice oc. 
curring when the 9 per cent of sodium peroxide was 
added to the pulp was undoubtedly accompanied by loss 
of oxygen, which may have been the cause of the white 
ness of the treated pulp being lower than would be ex- 
pected, on the basis of the results obtained with alkaline 
hydrogen peroxide. The alkaline hydrogen peroxide 
treatment had the advantage of not effervescing. Table 
VII also shows the results of one experiment on the effect 
of alkaline hydrogen peroxide on spruce groundwood 
pulp. 

Sodium perborate gave results comparable to the alka- 
line hydrogen peroxide, when used in chemically equiva- 
lent. amounts, provided additional alkali was added along 
with the perborate. It is possible that persulphates and 
percarbonates would also be effective, but these reagents 
have not yet been tried. 

The conditions for securing the maximum bleaching ef- 
fect of peroxide or per-salts were not systematically 
studied, but it has been found, as just mentioned, that an 
alkaline condition is essential. The reaction will take 
place in solutions of sodium carbonate but not, to any 
appreciable extent, in solutions of sodium bicarbonate. 
The minimum alkalinity necessary to carry out the reac- 
tion was not determined. 

The behavior of the hemlock pulp when bleaching with 
alkaline peroxide is interesting. After adding the chemi- 
cal the pulp suspension gradually acquires a yellowish ap- 
pearance and if, after several hours, it is filtered, a clear 
amber-colored filtrate is obtained. If sufficient reagent 
has been added the pulp upon washing will show marked 
improvement in color which may be further improved 
sligthly by acidification. If insufficient chemical has been 
used acidification is necessary to show much color change. 
The eastern spruce pulp was also markedly bleached by 
alkaline peroxide as shown in Table VII, but in this case 
the filtrate from the pulp was tinged only a light straw 
color instead of the amber color noted with hemlock. 

The amber-colored filtrate from the hemlock upon acid- 
ification remains clear and becomes a very pale straw 
color. If acetic acid is used for acidification the resulting 
solution upon the addition of lead acetate solutions or 
lime water will yield a yellowish precipitate. This is identi- 
cal with the reactions exhibited by the reddish coloring 
matter extracted from hemlock bark by alkaline solution, 
when treated with peroxide. Tannic acid also behaves 
similarly in this respect to the bark extract. These reac- 
tions are taken as further evidence of the relationship be- 
tween the coloring principle in western hemlock and the 
phlobatannins. 


OTHER Ox1IDIzING AGENTS 


A few preliminary tests were made with various other 
oxidizing agents, such as permanganates, chlorates, nitrous 


TABLE VII 


TREATMENT OF WESTERN HEMLOCK SAPWOOD GROUND 

WOOD AND SPRUCE GROUND WOOD PULPS WITH AL- 

3 KALINE HYDROGEN ROXIDE FOR 24 HOURS 
AT A TEMPERATURE OF 28 DEG. C. 
Chemicals used 3 : 

r aN ~ Color analysis: 

Alkali Ives readings 
Lt 


Hydrogen - ae 
Pulp eroxide Amount Kind Red Green Blue 
er cent Per cent Parts Parts Parts 
Western hemlock 
sapwood 0 36 68 
73 


5 os 
3 5 86 
5 84 


2 
2 
; a: 
Eastern white spruce? 0 81 


2.5 ‘3 87 


1In terms of pure chemical; percentage based on oven- ‘ered pulp. 
2 A pulp produced at the Forest Products Laborat tory 
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acid, chromic acid, and atmospheric oxygen, without ob- 
taining very promising results. 
Miscellaneous Tests on the Wood and on Groundwood Pulps 


EFFECT OF THE HARDNESS OF THE 
WATER ON THE COLOR OF THE PULP 


The sapwood and heartwood pulps discussed thus far 
had been prepared with softened water in the grinder 
showers. In grinding a subsequent shipment of western 
hemlock, the Madison city water, which is slightly alkaline 
(pH = 8.5) and very hard, was connected into the 
showers. The color analysis of the wood and of the re- 
sulting pulps (Table VIII) showed the sapwood to have 
been darkened materially during grinding. 


TABLE VIII 


COLOR OF WESTERN HEMLOCK HEARTWOOD AND SAPWOOD 
AND RESPECTIVE GROUND WOOD PULPS PRODUCED 
IN THE PRESENCE OF HARD WATER 


Color analysis: Ives readings 
_ =< 


On pulp 
Green 
Parts 


r On wood 
es 


Blue 


Parts 
46 39 70 59 55 
49 39 69 58 50 


Investigating this observation further, sections of the 
heartwood and sapwood, and a section of the rapidly dried 
sapwood referred to previously, were boiled in distilled 
water and examined under the microscope. None had un- 
dergone noticeable color change. This showed that the 
eflect was not due to temperature. Sections were then 
boiled with water from the supply used for grinding. 
Microscopical examination of these showed considerable 
darkening of the ray cells, especially in the sapwood sec- 
tions, These tests again indicated an effect due to the 
presence of calcium compounds and that the sapwood 
was more affected than the heartwood. Other observa- 
tions have shown that the ray cell inclusions in the heart- 
wood are more difficultly penetrated and attacked than 
those in the sapwood. 


EXTRACTION OF PuLp WitH ALKALINE SALTS 
The marked action of alkalies and alkaline salts noted 


“Red 
Parts 


Blue 
Parts 


‘Red 
Parts 


Green 
Parts 
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in the foregoing experiments with wood sections indicated 
that the coloring matter might be extracted from the pulp 
by alkaline treatment. Pulp samples were heated with 
a variety of alkaline solutions. More or less coloring 
matter appeared to be extracted but the resulting pulps 
were in no case much improved in color and in many cases 
were darker than the original. Apparently the yellowing 
action of the alkali on the wood substance in most cases 
equalized the benefit of removing the colored inclusions. 
A slight improvement in color could be effected by ex- 
traction with sodium sulphite provided the solution used 
was sufficiently strong. 


MECHANICAL SEPARATION OF COLORED PARTICLES 


On account of their orientation relative to the stone 
surface the ray cells in wood are generally considered to 
be more finely disintegrated during the grinding process 
than the tracheids. It would appear, therefore, that much 
of the coloring matter would be set free as fine particles 
or attached to small fragments of fibers. In fact it has 
been noted that the color sometimes tends to segregate on 
the surface of the test sheet during formation. To test 
the practicability of mechanically separating the colored 
particles a sample of pulp was screened on a 200-mesh 
wire in a fractionating screen. The original pulp meas- 
ured in color 67 parts red, 50 parts green, 48 parts blue. 
The fraction passing the 200-mesh screen amounted to 40 
per cent of the total and a test sheet of the material gave 
the color readings of 61 parts red, 50 parts green, 42 parts 
blue, while the pulp retained on the screen gave the read- 
ings of 71 parts red, 61 parts green, 53 parts blue. Obvi- 
ously the color can be improved by removing the fines 
from the pulp but in so doing the quality will be altered, 
to say nothing of the cost of screening and the necessity 
for disposing of the fine dark colored fraction either as 
waste or in some cheaper product. 
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Pulp and Paper Industry Literature Review 
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John F. Ohlson, C. E. Peterson and Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Copies of United States Patents can be obtained from the 
United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents 
tach, Send currency, not stamps. 


Sulphite Process 


Influence of the Lime Content of the Cooking Liquor 
Upon the Properties of Sulphite Pulp. N. N. Nepenin 
and N. N. Sapruigina. Central Sci. Research Inst. Paper 
Ind. Trans. 1933, No. 4:3-19 (in Russian) ; Zellstoff u. 
Papier 14:316-317 (1934); C. A. 28:7007.—Increasing 

€ calcium oxide content of the fresh sulphite liquor from 

Sto 1.5 percent caused increased yields and strength of 
pulp of lighter color, increased pentosan and ash contents 
and caused greater sulphur consumption and lower copper 
numbers. A liquor containing 0.75 percent calcium oxide is 
recommended for sulphite pulp to be used for chemical 
purposes, while one containing one per cent calcium oxide 
more suitable for paper making.—J. F. O. 


Hastening the Sulphite Cook with Relief Liquor. K. 
W. Chodakov. Zellstoff u. Papier 14, No. 8:314-16 (Au- 
gust, 1934).—Complete operating data and results of 
cooks carried out in a Russian sulphite pulp mill.—J. F. O. 

Concerning the Consumption of Sulphur in the Sul- 
phite Pulp Cooking Process. Erik Hagglund and Frank 
Carrick. Cellulosechemie 15, No. 2:20-23 (Feb. 18, 1934). 
—The high sulphur consumption with increased calcium 
oxide is compensated to a certain degree by the increase in 
pulp yield. In the final stages of the cook the sulphur 
consumption increases rapidly, due to the continuous sul- 
phonation of the dissolved lignin sulphonic acid and the 
formation of sugar sulphonic acids. The formation of sul- 
phuric acid constitutes a large loss of sulphur. The authors 
give a complete description of the methods and results of 
their experiments.—J. F. O. 

Shortening the Cooking Time of Sulphite Pulp 
Through Pre-Treatment of the Wood. Oecyvind Bryde. 
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Wochbl. Papierfabr. 65, No. 48:851-53 (Dec. 1, 1934).— 
The author claims a shortening of cooking time in the 
sulphite process if the wood is evacuated and pre-treated 
with sulphur dioxide gas, and also claims a better prod- 
uct. The pre-steaming of the chips in the digester was also 
reported as being beneficial. In a digester holding 200 
cubic meters of chips, there are about 25 cubic meters of 
air.—J. F. O. 

Concerning the Cooking of Sulphite Pulp with the 
Recovery of the Liquor. Erik Hagglund and Ebbe 
Geijer. Zellstoff u. Papier, 14, No. 12:490-492 (Dec. 
1934).—The much discussed question over the action of 
the recovery liquor on the cooking process has been in- 
vestigated experimentally. And these experiments proved 
that cooking with such liquors under normal conditions 
did not effect the speed of decomposition, nor did it have 
any unfavorable action on the quality of the pulp. Only 
when the cooking acid contained great quantities of ter- 
penes or cymol, was the stability of the cooking liquor in- 
fluenced to such an extent that poor cooks resulted. Cer- 
tain kinds of sugars in the cooking liquor hasten the forma- 
tion of thiosulphates. Small percentages of turpentine was 
added to the experimental cooks to determine its influence. 
All details of the experiments are given.—J. F. O. 

Sulphite Pulping Process. C. R. Bergson. Svensk 
Pappers-Tidn. 37, No. 19:612, 615-616, 621-622, 625; No. 
20 644-650 (Oct. 15, 31, 1934); Bull. Inst. Paper Chem. 
5:108.—The results of an extensive study of significant 
factors in sulphite pulping are presented in this paper. 
Conditions favoring the production of a good cooking acid 
are given detailed treatment and a revised terminology and 
new methods of liquor analysis are suggested. A deter- 
mination of the volume weight of wood under certain con- 
ditions is described. Laboratory and mill scale cooking 
over a two-year period have disclosed many interesting 
findings, presented in detail. The possibility of determin- 
ing by mathematical means the time required for cooking 
is discussed and suggestions for further developments are 
‘ offered. By means of the author’s improved cooking meth- 
ods and recovery systems, marked savings in sulphur and 
steam consumption have been achieved.—C. J. W. 

Chemistry of Sulphite Cooking. S. A. Fotiev. 
Bumazhnaya Prom. 13, No. 6:14-20 (1934).—A discus- 
sion.—C, J. W. 

Concerning Experiments to Determine the Change 
in the Cell Membrane of Wood During the Cooking of 
Sulphite Pulp. O. Gerngross and Kurt M. Hoffmann. 
Papier-Fabr. 31, No. 11:127-30 (March 12, 1933).—In 
this article only the preparations for the experiments and 
the methods used are described; especially the glass di- 
gester used for the cooks.—J. F. O. 


Process for the Manufacture of Pulps Rich in Pen- 
tosanes from Fiberous Materials Containing Cellulose, 
Especially Grasses. Richard S. Hilpert, Braunschweig, 
Ger. pat. 599,880 (Feb. 24, 1932). One thousand kilo- 
grams of straw are cooked with about 2,500 kilograms 
of a cooking liquor which contains about 140 kilograms of 
sodium sulphite, 20 kg. sodium hydroxide and 10 kg. cal- 
cium oxide, in a revolving cylindrical digester for five hours 
at 170°C. The yield is 600 kilograms of unbleached, pulp 
which requires 4 per cent active chlorine to bleach it a 
pure white—J. F. O. 

The Rate and Extent of Anaerobic Decomposition of 
Sulphite Waste Liquor by Bacteria of Sea-Water Mud. 
H. K. Benson and A. M. Partansky. Proc. Natl. Acad. 
Sci. 20 :542-551 (1934).—At 36°C. fermentation was com- 
plete, at 21°C. it was nearly complete, and at 90°C. it 
was incomplete in 310 days. Temperature and dilu- 
tion affected the rate but not the extent of fermentation. 
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At least 85 per cent of the sugars were destroyed. The de- 
composition of sugars did not account for all the gas 
formed. Gaseous fermentation products were carbon di- 
oxide, methane and hydrogen sulphide, the latter being 
preferentially formed when sulphites were available. The 
oxygen consumption at the end of 310 days of fermenta- 
tion at 36° and 21° was 50 percent of the original; at 
9°, 70 per cent. The product was stable and faintly odor- 
ous. After aeration there was no change in the oxygen 
consumed. The gases have a thermal value of 649 B.tu, 
per cu. ft., or 1,430,000 B.t.u. (5610 h.p. hrs.) per ton of 
pulp.—A. P.-C. 

Process for the Recovery of Sulphur from Gases Con- 
taining Sulphur Dioxide During the Roasting of Iron 
Pyrites or other Materials Containing Sulphur. A. R. 
Lindblad, Stockholm, Swed. pat. 80,439 (Nov. 1, 1932), 
The recovery takes place by reduction with coal or some 
other carbonaceous material in solid form, so that the 
reduction means is drenched or mixed with alkali or an 
alkali compound.—J. F. O. 

Method of and Apparatus for the production of Pulp. 
Thomas L. Dunbar and George L. Fulton assignors to 
Chemipulp Process, Inc., U. S. pat. 1,983,793 (Dec. 11, 
1934).—In the sulphite process, the liquor is circulated by 
withdrawing from the top of the digester returning it to 
the lower part of the digester in a pulsating stream, e.g, 
by means of a plunger pressure pump.—A. P.-C. 

Circulation Process and Device for Sulphite Di- 
gesters. Sjune Svensson. U. S. pat. 1,981,759, (Nov. 
20, 1934).—A conduit is provided, preferably located en- 
tirely inside the digester, and opening near the top and 
bottom, respectively, of the digester. Circulation upwards 
through the conduit and downwards through the body of 
the digester is obtained without the use of a pump by in- 
jecting a mixture of sulphur dioxide gas and steam in the 
conduit at a point near the top.—A. P.-C. 

Process of Manufacturing Sulphite Pulp. Ernst 
Hochberger assignor to Canadian International Paper Co. 
U. S. pat. 1,977,879 (Oct. 23, 1934).—Chips are treated 
with liquor containing substantially 5.20 per cent total and 
1.20 per cent combined sulphur dioxide. Cooking is discon- 
tinued before complete liberation of the fibers, the liquor 
is removed without substantial lowering of the tempera- 
ture or pressure, and cooking is completed with a liquor 
containing 1.5 to 4.5 per cent total and 0.08 to 0.67 per cent 
combined sulphur dioxide. The resultant easy-bleaching 
pulp has alpha-cellulose content of substantially 90 per 
cent, a resin content not higher than 0.7 per cent and a 
solution viscosity not more than one-fifth that of normal 
sulphite pulp.—A.P.-C. 

Lignin Derivatives and Process of Making Same. 
Guy C. Howard. U. S. pat. 1,981,176 (Nov. 20, 1934).— 
Lignin material, obtained by treating sulphite waste liquor 
as provided in Howard’s U. S. pat. 1,856,558 (May 3, 
1932), is dissolved in an acid (preferably sulphuric) of 
suitable concentration to obtain a solution of pH about 
1.0, at which point organically combined bases are effec- 
tively absent and free mineral acid not present in detri- 
mental amounts. After removal of the precipitated cal- 
cium sulphate the solution is heated, with or without ad- 
dition of concentrated sodium chloride solution, and evap- 
orated under conditions permitting the escape of free sul- 
phur dioxide, until a solid or semi-solid lignin material 1s 
obtained. This last-mentioned product is heated at 300° 
to 350°C. in substantial absence of air, or in presence 0! 
an ample supply of air and of a suitable catalyst such as 
soduim chloride, or at about 200°C. in presence of a cat- 
alyst such as sodium chloride and of a limited controlled 
supply of air.—A. P.-C. 
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CONS TRUCTION 


NEWS— 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The Zellerbach Paper Company, 
220 South Los Angeles street, has secured low bid on 
general contract from the William P. Neil Company, 461 
East 49th street, Los Angeles, for proposed new one-story 
plant on local site at 1200 South Evergreen street, re- 
cently referred to in these columns, and will place award 
at early date. New unit will be 182x940 feet, used primar- 
ily for storage and distributing service, and will cost about 
$225,000, with equipment. Ralph Beebee, 1976 San Pablo 
avenue, Berkeley, Cal., and Leland S. Rosener, 233 San 
some street, San Francisco, are engineers, in charge. 

Waukegan, Ill.—Johns-Manville Corporation, manu- 
facturer of insulation board products, asbestos paper, etc., 
has approved plans for new additions to local plant, com- 
prising two one-story units, 50x650 feet, and 100x200 
feet, respectively, estimated to cost over $175,000, in- 
cluding equipment. General contract has been awarded to 
Peterson & Weeks, Inc., 28 North Genesee street, Wau- 
kegan, and superstructure will be placed under way at 
early date. Company headquarters are at 22 East Fortieth 
street, New York, N. Y. 

Boston, Mass.—The Pulpboard Products, Inc., re- 
cently organized with capital of $50,000, plans operation 
mill in this vicinity for the manufacture of pulpboard and 
allied paperboard specialties. Frederick A. Hoeh is presi- 
dent of new company, and Willis Thompson, 33 Summit 
avenue, Brookline, Mass., treasurer and company represen- 
tative. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Baltimore Salesbook Company, 
3122-50 Frederick avenue, manufacturer of commercial 
paper products, business form stocks, etc., is carrying 
out an expansion program at paper converting plant, to in- 
clude the installation of new equipment. Entire project 
will cost about $75,000. Talbott T. Speer is president. 

Wilmington, Del.—The Delaware Paper Mills, Inc., 
Brandywine district, near Wilmington, formerly the Aug- 
ustine Mills of the Jessup & Moore Paper Company, is 
carrying out an extensive expansion and improvement pro- 
gram, covering all departments of the plant. It is expected 
to complete the project in the Fall, when the mill will be 
placed in service, with large working force. 

Newark, N. J.—Budmar Mills and Manufacturing 
Company, recently formed with capital of 1000 shares 
of stock, no par value, plans operation of a plant in this 
Vicinity for the manufacture of paper products. New or- 
ganization is represented by Samuel R. Ball, 9 Clinton 
street, Newark, attorney. 

Chicago, Ill.--The Chicago Carton Company, 4130 
Crawford avenue, manufacturer of folding paper boxes 
and containers, has work under way on new plant unit at 
4200-14 Pulaski road, recently referred to in these col- 
umns, and proposes to have the building ready for occu- 
pancy in the near future. It will be one-story, 120x169 
feet, estimated to cost about $35,000, with equipment. 


Portion of structure will be used for storage and distribu- 
tion. As previously noted, general contract is being carried 
out by the Poirot Construction Company, 2001 West Per- 
shing road, Chicago; A. Epstein, last noted address, is 
architect and engineer. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—National Gypsum Company, Dela- 
ware avenue, manufacturer of insulation board products, 
etc., is developing increased capacity in board manufac- 
turing division. Company has recently secured orders from 
War Department, Washington, for quantity of insula- 
tion board to be used at various CCC camps, totaling over 
$115,000, and insuring capacity at wallboard mill for seve- 
ral months to come. Melvin H. Baker is president. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—The American Coin Card Com- 
pany, Inc., 414 East DeWald street, recently organized 
with capital of $25,000, plans operation of a local paper 
converting plant, for production of slotted cards for coin 
use and other paper and ‘board specialties. William A. 
Didier heads new company. 

Toronto, Ont.—The Paper Novelty Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturer of paper specialties, has ar- 
ranged for lease of space in the Newell Building, 130 
Duchess street, totaling about 4000 square feet of area, 
and will occupy at once for new local branch factory. 
Equipment will be installed so as to begin operations in a 
few weeks. 

New Companies 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The California Paper Company, 
Inc., has been organized with capital of 100 shares of 
stock, no par value, to manufacture and deal in paper 
products of various kinds. The incorporators are L. O. 
Dutro and E. P. Hilleary, Long Beach, Cal.; and C. S. 
Spier, South Pasadena, Cal. Company is represented by 
A. E. Stein, 403 West Eighth street, Los Angeles, at- 
torney. 

New York, N. Y.—The New England Foil Corpora- 
tion has been chartered with capital of 200 shares of stock, 
no par vaue, to manufacture and deal in metallic papers, 
metal foils, etc. The incorporators are William L. Glenn, 
and Harold J. Faulkner. Company is represented by 
Campbell, Harding, Goodwin & Danforth, 44 Wall street, 
New York, attorneys. 

Hyattsville, Md.—The Gauss Paper Company has 
been organized by Needham C. Turnage, Washington, D. 
C., and Fred H. Gauss, Bank of Commerce and Savings 
Building, Washington, to manufacture and deal in paper 
products of various kinds. Last noted heads the new com- 
pany. 

New York, N. Y.—The Pleasant Waste Material 
Company, Inc., has been chartered with capital of 200 
shares of stock, no par value, to deal in waste paper prod- 
ucts. Sidney Sigelman is one of the incorporators. Com- 
pany is represented by Kraus, Leman & Parker, 551 Fifth 
avenue, New York, attorneys. 
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New SKF Catalog 


More than 11,000,000 SKF bearings in transmission 
equipment are in world-wide use today, states a 32-page 
catalog describing ball and roller bearing transmission ap- 
pliances just released by SKF Industries, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The book shows load ratings and diagrams of mount- 
ings for SKF ball and roller bearing pillow blocks, flanged 
housings, take-up boxes, post and drop hangers, floor 
stands, replace boxes, locknuts and lockwashers. Seven 
pages are devoted to a discussion of bearing problems, aids 
in the selection of ball and roller bearings, and dimensional 
and load data. 

Its preface states, “A simplified system of designation 
for SKF power transmission equipment has been devel- 
oped, involving changes in the designations or references 
used in previous books. These new designations will ap- 
pear on products as soon as stocks having old designa- 
tions are exhausted. In the new system key letters des- 
ignate the type of unit, size indicated by the addition of the 
number for the bearing assembly.” 

Other recent SKF publications are the library volume 
and pocket size edition of Engineering Data Sheets, a 
catalog featuring roller bearing applications, an automotive 
replacement manual, roller bearing applications in rolling 
stock, and supplementary price lists. 


Byers Broadens Activities 


The A. M. Byers Company, leaders in the wrought iron 
industry since 1864, have just announced to the trade the 
third major expansion project for this company in recent 
years. 

Several years ago Byers completed the largest and most 
modern wrought iron mill in the country at Ambridge, Pa., 
for manufacturing genuine wrought iron under their new 
process. Following this, the operations were further ex- 
panded to include the reintroduction of a wide range of 
wrought iron products which includes plates, sheets, mer- 
chant bars, angles, structurals, and forging billets. 

The third step in broadening the sales and manufactur- 
ing activities of the company was taken when J. Frederic 
Byers, Chairman of the Board, announced recently that 
Byers Steel Pipe would be manufactured in addition to 
the present complete line of wrought iron products. Byers 
Steel Pipe will be made in the company’s modern pipe 
mills under the same executive supervision as exists on 
wrought iron pipe. 

“The use of wrought iron pipe,” says Mr. Byers, “for 
corrosive services in buildings, industrial plants, and un- 
derground lines, with steel pipe for practically all other 
piping requirements, materially broadens our markets. Our 
customers who buy steel pipe as well as wrought iron have 
suggested that we make a steel pipe which, within its field, 
would measure up to the same high quality leadership that 
we now enjoy in wrought iron. This development means 
that we can now offer our customers both steel and 
wrought iron pipe, thereby meeting practically all of their 
pipe requirements.” 


Orvar Hylin Dies After Operation 


The Paper TRADE JOURNAL, just as it is going to press, 
learns with regret of the death Tuesday night, August 20, 
of Orvar Hylin, vice-president of the Lagerloef Trading 
Company, 52 Vanderbilt avenue, New York, following a 
major operation. Mr. Hylin was connected for a long 
number of years with the pulp business and made numer- 
ous friends in the pulp and paper industry who will regret 
to learn of his passing. 


Research at National Bureau of Standards on 


Reproduction of Records 


As an extension of the researches carried on at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, in the Paper Section, relative 
to the preservation of records contained on paper, the Bu- 
reau initiated on June 10, 1935, a study of the stability of 
cellulose acetate motion picture films with respect to their 
use for the reproduction of record material. This further 
work was made possible through a fund of $5000 allotted 
to the National Research Council by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion of New York, which had largely supported the pre- 
vious studies mentioned. This fund will be used to sup- 
port research personnel. 

Dr. John R. Hill, formerly Associate Chemist in the Ex- 
amining Division, Civil Service Commission and Assistanc 
Chemist in the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, was ap- 
pointed Research Associate by the National Research 
Council to conduct the investigation. A laboratory assist- 
ant will probably be appointed later. 

The following advisory committee for the project has 
been appointed by the National Research Council : 

Mr. H. M. Lydenberg, Director, New York Public 
Library, New York City, Chairman; Dr. Robert C. Bink- 
ley, Chairman of Joint Committee on Materials for Re- 
search, of the American Council of Learned Societies and 
the Social Science Research Council, 95 Widener Library, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Mr. John G. Bradley, Chief, Division 
of Motion Pictures, The National Archives of the United 
States, Department of Justice Building, Washington, D. 
C.; Dr. E. K. Carver, Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Mr. Hereford T. Cowling, Representing So- 
ciety of Motion Picture Engineers, 4700 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C.; Dr. V. B. Sease, DuPont 
Pathe Film Manufacturing Company, Parlin, N. J.; Dr. 
F. W. Willard, Chairman of Division of Chemistry and 
Chemical Technology, National Research Council, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


The Passing of Arthur Little 


Oh Forests of Maine and Rolling Surf, 
How fitting that he should be borne 
Censered and chorussed home at last 
By symbols of paper’s new dawn. 


He saw from the skeletal forms of trees 
The rolling white tide of that sea, 
Billowed and fraught with joy or tears 
That presses and ink set free. 


With humor sublime and insight keen 
And the knack of an uncanny seer, 
Raising the hopes of us or’nary men 
By purse from unpromising ear. 


Oh Arthur, whose. name was Little but great, 
We'll miss you in many a field, 
Joyously digging up golden truth 
To increase some conceivable yield. 
T. Linsey Crossley 


New L. L. Brown Agent 


The H. P. Andrews Paper Company, 14 West Third 
street, has been appointed an agent in the New York- Met- 
ropolitan territory for Brown’s Linen Ledger, Advance 
Linen Ledger, Greylock Linen Ledger and Greylock Bond 
products of the L. L. Brown Paper Company of Adams, 
Massachusetts. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOJTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WeeEK Enpine Aucust 17, 1935 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
P. J. Schweitzer, Pr. van Buren, Marseilles, 1 cs.; Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Co., Liberty Havre, 334 cs. ; Gluck- 
man & Strauch, Champlain Havre, 1 cs.; Champagne 
Paper Corp., Champlain, Havre, 633 cs.; De Mauduit 
Paper Corp., Pr. Harding, Havre, 1 cs. 
WALL PAPER 
Phoenix Shipping Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 4 cs.; 
, Pr. Harding, Havre, 3 cs. 
PAPER HANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Laconia, Liverpool, 1 cs. 


NEWSPRINT 
Jay Madden Corp., Scanmail, Kotka, 570 rolls; Perkins 
Goodwin & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 91 rolls; Perkins 
Goodwin & Co., Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 267 rolls; Par- 
sons & Whittemore, Inc., Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 100 
rolls; International Paper Co., Cornerbrook, Dalhousie, 
3,920 rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 
Steiner Paper Corp., Pennland, Antwerp, 1 cs.; Dingel- 
stedt & Co., Bremen, Bremen, 42 cs., 44 crates; Irving 
Trust Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 14 cs.; Architectural 
Forum, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 9 cs:; Elson Co., Caledonia, 
Glasgow, 6 bls. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Wilkinson Grey & Co., Argosy, Copenhagen, 80 cs., 6 
bls.; H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Pennland, Antwerp, 1 
cs; J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Pr. van Buren, Genoa, 
30 bls.; Walker Goulard Plehn Co., Scanmail, Helsingfors, 
787 rolls; S. S. Kresge Co., Liberty, Havre, 3 cs, 


PACKING PAPER 
C. Happel, Statendam, Rotterdam, 18 cs.; Dingelstedt & 
Co. A. Ballin, Hamburg, 5 cs. 
FILTER PuLP 
Gerhard & Hey, Statendam, Rotterdam, 15 crates, 35 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
A. Giese & Son, Statendam, Rotterdam, 5 bls.; H. Reeve 
Angel & Co., Inc., Amer. Merchant, London, 4 cs.; J. 
Manheimer, Berengaria, Southampton, 98 bls., 1 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
7 H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Amer. Merchant, London, 
cs, 


SuRFACE COATED PAPER 


Gevaert Co. of America, Pennland, Antwerp, 54 cs.; 
lobe Shipping Co., Bremen, Bremen, 32 crates; Hensel 


Bruckman & Lorbacher, Bremen, Bremen, 1 cs.; Phoenix 
Shipping Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 2 cs. 


Basic PAPER 


Globe Shipping Co., Bremen, Bremen, 2 cs. ; Dingelstedt 
& Co., Bremen, Bremen, 7 cs. 


MeEtTAL COATED PAPER 
K. Pauli Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 25 cs. 


PHoto PAPER 
J. J. Gavin, Berengaria, Southampton, 9 cs. 
DECALCOMANIAS 


Sellers Transportation Co., Bremen, Bremen, 14 cs.; 
Sellers Transportation Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 7 cs, 


TiIssuE PAPER 

W. J. Byrnes, Berengaria, Southampton, 2 cs. 
CoLoRED PAPER 

International F’d’g Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 18 cs. 


VELOUR PAPER 
, A, Ballin, Hamburg, 5 cs. 
PaPEeR BoarD 

Phoenix Shipping Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 25 cs. 


LiTHO PAPER 

International Printing Ink Corp., Nijima Maru, Hong 
Kong, 12 cs.; Ault & Wiborg Co., Nijima Maru, Hong 
Kong, 5 cs.; General Printing Ink Corp., Ward, Hong 
Kong, 20 cs, 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

Steiner Paper Corp., Pennland, Antwerp, 2 cs.; U. S. 
Envelope Co., Nojima Maru, Yokohama, 14 cs.; Steffens 
Jones Co., Pr. Pierce, Kobe, 1 cs.; Keller Dorian Paper 
Co., Pr. van Buren, Marseilles, 1 cs.; Japan Paper Co., 
Niel Maersk, Kobe, 16 cs.; Ozalid Corp., A, Ballin, Ham- 
burg, 1 cs.; C. H. Boulin, Champlain, Havre, 3 cs.; Almo 
Trading & Import Co., Champlain, Havre, 10 cs. 


Racs, Baccincs, Etc, 


O’Brien Padawer, Inc., Nanman Maru, Kobe, 69 bls. 
cotton waste;, O’Brien Padawer, Inc., Niel Maersk, 
Shanghai, 50 bls. cotton waste; , Laconia, Liver- 
pool, 55 bls. new cuttings ; Chase National Bank, Amagisan 
Maru, Kobe, 50 bls. rags; —, Siboney, Vera Cruz, 
104 bls. rags; Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., Ingria, Valencia, 
100 bls. rags; Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., Ingria, Valencia, 
110 bls. jute waste; Bank of N. Y, Trust Co., Ingria, 
Barcelona, 105 bls. rags; Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., Ingria, 
Barcelona, 81 bls. bagging; Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., 
Ingria, Barcelona, 100 bls. dark cottons; Bank of N. Y. 
Trust Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 70 bls. linsey garments ; 
Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 32 bls. 
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bagging; D. M. Hicks, Inc., Liberty, Havre, 55 bls. rags; 
Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., Caledonia, Glasgow, 51 bls. 
paper stock; G, M. Graves Co., Inc., Caledonia, Glasgow, 
57 bls. bagging; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Rotterdam, ; 
115 bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Breedyk, — , 109 
bls. paper stock; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Pr, van Buren, 
, 184 bls. paper stock. 


GLUE StTocK 


Banco Coml. Italiane Trust Co., Examelia, Barcelona, 
300 bags, 


Woopputr BoarpDs 
Jay Madden Corp., Scanmail, Kotka, 20 bls., 10 rolls, 
7 tons; Lagerloef Trading Corp., Scanmail, Kotka, 67 bls., 
348 rolls, 68 tons; Lagerloef Trading Corp., Scanmail, 
Wiborg, 105 bls., 16 tons. 


Woop PuLp 


Lagerloef Trading Co., Argosy, Helsingfors, 750 bls. 
sulphate, 125 tons; Lagerloef Trading Co., Argosy Wi- 
borg, 486 bls. sulphate, 81 tons; Lagerloef Trading Co., 
Argosy, Wiborg, 1,082 bls. sulphite, 189 tons; Castle & 
Overton, Inc., Argosy, Wiborg, 2,407 bs. wood pulp 480 
tons; Lagerloef Trading Co., Argosy, Kotka, 295 bls. 
sulphite, 51 tons; Castle & Overton, Inc., Statendam, Rot- 
terdam, 900 bls. wood pulp; A. Giese & Son, Statendam, 
Rotterdam, 50 bls. wood pulp; , A. Ballin, Ham- 
burg, 170 bls. wood pulp, 25 tons; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
A. Ballin, , 337 bls. wood pulp, 50 tons; Bank of 
N. Y. Trust Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 120 bls. wood pulp, 
24 tons ; Castle & Overton, Inc., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 3,300 
bls. wood pulp, 660 tons; Castle & Overton, Inc., Rotter- 
dam, Rotterdam, 761 bls, wood pulp; , Pr. Hard- 
ing, Hamburg, 150 bls. wood pulp, 16 tons; M. Sone, Pr. 
Harding, Hamburg, 336 bls. wood pulp, 50 tons. 


NEWARK IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc Aucust 17, 1935 


H. G. Craig Co., Donpaco, Donnacona, 301 rolls, 17 


pkgs. newsprint. 


ALBANY IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc Avucust 17, 1935 


Gottesman & Co., Inc., Heddernheim, Sweden, 3,300 bls. 
wood pulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
Week Enpine Avucust 17, 1935 


Beacon Wiper Supply Co., Nanman Maru, Kobe, 50 bls. 
rags; G. F. Malcolm, Inc., Laconia, Liverpool, 33 cs. tissue 
paper ; —, Niel Maersk, Kobe, 400 bls. bagging ; Royal 
Manfg. Co., Niel Maersk, Kobe, 50 bls. cotton waste; 
Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., Amer. Merchant, London, 
61 coils old rope; Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Schwarz- 
wald, , 375 bls. wood pulp; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
Black Eagle, , 18 bls, bagging. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WeeEK Enpinc Aucust 17, 1935. 


, Argosy, Stockholm, 91 bdls. wall board ; Lager- 
loef Trading Co., Argosy, Wiborg, 410 bls. sulphate; 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Argosy, Wiborg, 1,480 bls. sul- 
phite; Castle & Overton, Inc., Argosy, Wiborg, 546 bls. 
wood pulp; H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Argosy, Kotka, 
165 rolls newsprint ; Oliver Produce Corp., Nojima Maru, 
Shanghai, 100 bls. cotton waste; J. M. Hagy Waste Works, 


Nanman Maru, Kobe, 60 bls. rags; American Cotton 
Products Co., Nanman Maru, Kobe, 90 bls. cotton waste: 
National Waste Co., Nanman Maru, Kobe, 50 bls. rags: 
Paper Makers Importing Co., Wanja, Fowey, 314 tons 17 
cwt. china clay; J. W. Higman Co., Wanja, Fowey, 545 
tons, 18 cwt. china clay; J. W. Hampton Jr, & Co., Scan- 
mail, Kotka, 71 rolls newsprint; H. Reeve Angel & Co, 
Inc., Scanmail, Kotka, 82 rolls newsprint ; Lagerloef Trad- 
ing Co., Scanmail, Kotka, 739 rolls, 174 bls. wood pulp 
boards ; Lagerloef Trading Co., Scanmail, Wiborg, 762 bls, 
mechanical pulp, 152 tons; Lagerloef Trading Co., Scan- 
mail, Wiborg, 562 bls. wood pulp, 110 tons. 


WILMINGTON IMPORTS 
WEEK EnpinG Avucust 17, 1935 


Lagerloef Trading Co., Scanmail, Helsingfors, 775 bls, 
sulphite, 131 tons; Lagerloef Trading Co., Scanmail, Wi- 
borg, 5,135 bls. sulphite, 1,027 tons; Castle & Overton, 
Inc., Scanmail, Wiborg, 4,061 bls, wood pulp, 812 tons; 
Jay Madden Corp., Scanmail, Kotka, 177 rolls newsprint. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
Week Enpine Aucust 17, 1935 


Lagerloef Trading Co., Argosy, Helsingfors, 130 bls. 
mechanical pulp, 26 ton; Lagerloef Trading Co., Argosy, 
Wiborg, 156 bls. sulphate, 26 tons; Castle & Overton, Inc., 
Argosy, Wiborg, 5,646 bls. wood pulp, 1,132 tons; Lager- 
loef Trading Co., Argosy, Kotka, 2,080 bls. mechanical 
pulp, 416 tons; Lagerloef Trading Co., Argosy, Kotka, 
530 bls, sulphate, 106 tons ; Lagerloef Trading Co., Argosy, 
Kotka, 571 bls. sulphite, 99 tons; Jay Madden Corp., 
Argosy, Kotka, 368 rolls newsprint; Sherman Bros., 
Nojima Maru, Kobe, 140 bls. rags; Congoleum Nairn Co., 
Liberty, Havre, 152 bls. rags; Gottesman & Co., Inc., Hed- 
dernheim, Sweden, 1,000 bls. wood pulp; Parsons & Whit- 
temore, Inc., City of Norfolk, , 150 bls. wood pulp; 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., City of Havre, ———, 520 
bls. wood pulp. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK EnpinG Aucust 17, 1935 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Argosy, Helsingfors, 160 bls. 
sulphate, 26 tons; Lagerloef Trading Co., Argosy, Kotka, 
155 bls. mechanical pulp, 31 tons; Lagerloef Trading Co., 
Argosy, Wiborg, 180 bls. mechanical pulp, 27 tons; Lager- 
loef Trading Co., Argosy, Wiborg, 1,428 bls. sulphite, 
266 tons ; Castle & Overton, Inc., Argosy, Wiborg, 437 bls. 
wood pulp, i02 tons: National City Bank, Niel Maersk, 
Kobe, 400 bls. bagging ; Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Niel 
Maersk, Kobe, 850 bls, bagging. 


NEW PORT NEWS IMPORTS 
We Enpine Avucust 17, 1935 


———., Argosy, Kotka, 102 rolls newsprint. 


SAVANNAH IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc Avucust 17, 1935 
J. J. Ryan & Sons, Niel Maersk, Kobe, 150 bls. cotton 
waste, 
NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc Avucust 17, 1935 


Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Chester Valley, ————> 
600 bls. wood pulp. 
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OUR CLAYS ARE NATURAL, THEREFORE 
FAST COLOR 


NOT ARTIFICIALLY BLUED OR BLEACHED 
Superior Quality and Service Obtains Business 


ENGLISH 


CLAYS 


English China Clays ‘Sales Corporation 


Dol Fifth Avenue 


_ New York City — 


POOF PPL PLOS Pere - wer 


Pulp and Paper Mill Screens 


Of Stainless Steel—Copper—Bronze—Monel— 
Chemical Resisting Alloys 
Perforations that are accurate in size 
Any Metal Any Perforation 


: lL 


The 4 


Penrod & 
R‘ATIN = 


4 | + "y Sr.} 


PERFOR 


MORE ST., CHICAGO, ILL 


W YORK, NY 


NON-METALLIC 


Moulded Tectia 


outwear bronze, 
resist chemical action, 
and fit without machining 


For higher efficiency and lower operating cost, replace 
metal bearings and bushings in your mill with Gatke 
Non-Metallic Bearings. They outwear bronze ten to 
twenty times. They withstand high bearing pressures and 
are unaffected by ordinary acids, chemicals, solvents, or 
salt water. They are moulded under terrific pressure and 
take the place of metal bearings without mechanical 
changes. Reduce your maintenance expense and enjoy 
lower power consumption with these wonder bearings. 
Submit blueprints and dimensional data, and quotations 
will be cheerfully made. Address communications to: 


GATKE CORPORATION 
228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers of Frictional and Anti-Frictional Products 


Factories —Warsaw, Ind., and North Brookfield, Mass. 


J, a owe & Co. O 


Selling Agents 
21 East 40th Street * 
Kraft New York nbleached 
u ‘a * Sulphite 
BERGVIK OCH ALA NYA AKTIEBOLAG AKTIESELSKABET GREAKER CELLULOSEFABRIK 
Soderhamn, Sweden Greaker, Norway 
KALIX TRAINDUSTRI AKTIEBOLAG & BERGVIK OCH ALA NYA AKTIEBOLAG 
Vanafjarden, Sweden Scderhamn, Sweden 
MUNKSUNDS AKTIEBOLAG CELLULOSEFABRIKS ArG. 
Munksund, Sweden - Bratislava, Czecho-Slovaket 
NENSIG CELLULOSA AcB. Bleached Sulphite SVANO AKTIEBOLAG 
Sprangsviken, Sweden KELLNER-PARTINGTON PAPER PULP CO., LTD. Svano, Sweden 
Sarpsborg, Norway 


Hallein & Villach, Austria 
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eT ae 
MARKET REVIEW- 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trape JourNaAL, 
Wednesday, August 21; 1935. 


Demand for the various standard grades of paper is 
fairly active for the time of year. There are a number 
of inquiries around for future account which should ma- 
terialize into good orders. Sales forces of the leading 
paper organizations are preparing for a strenuous Autumn 
campaign. Prices are generally holding to schedule. 

The newsprint paper market is displaying a stronger 
undertone. Newspaper advertising in eighty-four cities 
increased 5,488,000 lines, or 4.5 per cent in July over the 
corresponding month last year, according to information 
gathered by the Advertising Age. There is some talk 
around of higher prices for 1936. 

Conditions in the fine paper market are satisfactory. 
Demand for book, cover, writing and ledger papers is 
fairly persistent. Prices are steady. Tissues are moving 
freely. The coarse paper market is holding up well and 
summer specialties are still in good request. The paper 
board market is practically unchanged. 


Mechanical Pulp 


The ground wood pulp market is quiet. Manufacturing 
operations in the United States and abroad are keyed to 
consumption, with the result that stocks at the mills are 
not excessive. Prices of both domestic and imported 
mechanical pulp are holding to previously quoted levels, 
in most instances. 


Chemical Pulp 


Steadiness prevails in the chemical pulp market. The 
various foreign and domestic grades are in satisfactory re- 
quest for the season. Kraft pulp continues to display 
strength. Offerings are somewhat scarce, with the result 
that prices are firm. Bleached and unbleached sulphite 
pulps continue strong. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The old rope market is marking time. Paper mill de- 
mand for both domestic and imported old manila rope is 
light. Small mixed rope is dull. Old rope quotations 
are nominal. The bagging market is fairly steady. Gunny 
bagging is quite firm. Scrap bagging is moderately active. 
Roofing bagging is in seasonal request. 


Rags 


Some improvement is noticed in the domestic rag mar- 
ket. Quotations on new cotton rags are well sustained 
and, in some cases, firmer. No. 1 white shirt cuttings are 
now offered at from 6.00 to 6.25; No. 1 silesias at from 
4.50 to 4.75; new unbleached at from 6.50 to 6.75; and 
blue overalls at from 4.25 to 4.50. 


Waste Paper 


Sentiment in the paper stock market is improving. 
Board mill demand for the lower grades is better and 
quotations on strictly folded news and No. 1 mixed paper 
are approximately fifty cents per ton higher. No radical 


changes have taken place in the higher grades, which have 
continued steady during the past few months. 
Twine 

The local twine market is exhibiting a fairly strong 
undertone. Demand for the various varieties is well up 
to average for the season. Supplies are moving into con- 
sumption in good volume. Inquiries for future needs are 
numerous and the outlook for the future is encouraging, 
at least. The price situation remains unchanged. 


Japan’s Paper Production Declines 


Production of foreign style paper in Japan during May 
totaled 71,789 short tons, a decline of 250 tons compared 
with the preceding month but a rise of 6,929 tons com- 
pared with May 1934, according to reports from the 
office of the Commercial Attache at Tokyo. Sales during 
May were unusually small, the month’s total of 64,064 
falling 10,996 tons below the figure for April and 5,376 
tons under that of the corresponding month last year. 
Paper imports during May were also somewhat larger than 
during April, amounting to 9,087 tons as against 8,142 tons. 
Printing paper accounted for 7,286 tons of the May total, 
Canada supplying approximately 95 per cent of these re- 
ceipts. Exports from Japan during May aggregated 9,600 
tons, a gain of 340 tons over the preceding month. 

Imports of wood pulp into Japan during May amounted 
to 30,779 tons, of which 16,029 tons was pulp for paper- 
making and 14,750 tons pulp for rayon. In comparison 
with April, receipts of pulp for paper-making declined 
3,257 tons and pulp for the manufacture of rayon in- 
creased 1,420 tons. Imports of pulp from the United 
States during May aggregated 11,694 tons, accounting for 
about 38 per cent of the total. In comparison with April, 
the United States total fell 1,452 tons and the United 
States percentage of the total was 2 per cent smaller. 


F. G. Durkee Co. Installs New Lathe 


The F. G. Durkee Company, Syracuse, N. Y., which 
was founded in 1922 by Frank G. Durkee, has recently in- 
stalled a new lathe especially designed for building and re- 
pairing cylinder molds and dandy rolls up to 250 inches in 
length. 

This marks another step in the progress of the company 
which has constantly kept in touch with the advancement 
in design and speed of paper machines and has equipped 
its plant with improved tools with which to apply dandy 
roll and cylinder mold coverings tighter for fast running 
machines. Consistent with this policy, brazed seams may 
now be specified if desired. 


J. W. Boyle Leaves Miami Valley 
Coated Paper 


J. W. Boyle, who has been general superintendent with 
the Miami Valley Coated Paper Company, of Franklin, 
Ohio, for the past three years, has severed his connection 
with the company. Mr. Boyle has no definite plans for 
the future, but is likely to remain in the paper coating 


trade. He may be reached by addressing him at 11 North 
Front street, Franklin, Ohio. 
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TOILET PAPER EMBOSSERS 


We have just equipped another plant with one 
of our large multi unit toilet paper embossers. 


The technical staff of this industry, after giving 
this matter special study, appreciate that this 
machine offers them the best, most economical 
and most flexible method of producing the very 
best roll or interfolded toilet papers. 


Our engineers are prepared to submit plans 
and costs for equipment to meet any and every 
embossing problem that may be met by con- 
verters of paper and kindred products. 


Hudson Sharp Machine Company 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


CLINRCHES || omen 


414 DUCK MILL ROAD 


si 
Special Grades ' es ety Top Sising S FITCHBURG, MASS: 
Manufactu: 


CU CLINTON, IOWA CANVAS DRYER FELTS 


Fine Faced “English Woven’ Felts for Fine 
Papers, 60 Inches to 288 Inches in Width. 


QUALITY 


THE 
DRAPER FELTS 


All kinds and styles of Felts 
for all kinds and _ styles of 
Papers. 


Write us about your Felt prob- 
lems and let us help you reduce 
your Felt Costs—we will call any- 


where at any time. . SIXTY YE ARS 


A builder of wooden tanks, heavy and 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY light, for every paper mill needed. 


CANTON, MASS. 


THE HAUSER-STANDER TANK CO. 


Woolen manufacturers since 1856 Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trapeze Journat, 
Wednesday, August 21, 1935. 


BLANC FIXE.—Conditions in the blanc fixe market 
are fairly satisfactory. Prices are holding to schedule. The 
pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45 per ton, in bulk; 
while the powder is selling at from 3% to 334 cents per 
pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The position of the bleach- 
ing powder market is practically unchanged. Shipments 
against contract are moving in moderate volume. Prices 
remain steady. Bleaching powder is quoted at from $1.90 
to $2.15 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market is firm. Domestic stand- 
ard ground is quoted at 10% and finely ground at 11; 
French standard ground at 1234 and finely ground at 
1344; Argentine standard ground at 13 and finely ground 
at 13% cents per pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Some improvement transpired in 
the caustic soda market. The contract movement is well 
up to average. Solid caustic soda is still quoted at from 
$2.60 to $3.10; while the flake and ground are selling at 
from $3 to $3.05 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market continues ac- 
tive. Prices are generally holding to schedule, without dif- 
ficulty. Imported china clay is quoted at from $13.50 to 
$21 per ton, ship side; while domestic paper making clay 
is selling at from $6.50 to $12 per ton, on mine. 

CHLORINE.—Steadiness prevails in the chlorine mar- 
ket. Demand from the paper mills is fairly persistent. 
Prices are holding to schedule. Chlorine is quoted at from 
$2 to $2.40 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, 
in ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—tThe rosin market is slightly stronger. Paper 
making gum rosin is now quoted at $3.90 and wood rosin 
at $4.20 per 280 pounds, gross weight, in barrels, at Sa- 
vannah. Seventy per cent rosin size is selling at $2.42 per 
100 pounds, in tank cars, at works. 

SALT CAKE.—The salt cake market is practically 
marking time. Prices are holding to schedule. Salt cake is 
quoted at from $12 to $13, and chrome salt cake at from 
$11 to $12 per ton, at works. Imported salt cake is sell- 
ing at from $12 to $13 per ton, on dock. 

SODA ASH.—Sentiment in the soda ash market is opti- 
mistic. The contract movement is fairly heavy for the 
season. Prices are firm. Quotations on soda ash, in car 
lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, 
$1.05 ; in bags, $1.20; and in barrels, $1.50. 

STARCH.—The starch market is rather quiet. Ship- 
ments against contract are moving slowly. Prices are hold- 
ing to former levels. Special paper making starch is quoted 
at $3.59 per 100 pounds, in bags; and at $3.86 per 100 
pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Demand for sulphate 
of alumina is brisk. The contract movement is normal. 
Prices remain unchanged. Commercial grades are quoted 
at from $1.35 to $1.50; while iron free is selling at from 
$1.90 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—tThe sulphur market continues steady. 
Sulphur is quoted at $18 per long ton on orders of 1,000 
tons, or over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 per ton on 
any smaller quantity over that period. On spot and near 
by car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Business in the talc market is holding up fair- 
ly well. Prices are being maintained at formerly quoted 
levels. Domestic talc is quoted at from $16 to $18 per ton, 
at eastern mines; while imported talc is selling at from 
$23 to $30 per ton, on dock. 
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(F. 0. b. Mill) 
6.50 
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Writings— 
Extra Superfine.... 
uperfine 
Tub sized 
Engine sized 
Book, Cased— 
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Coated Litho 
Tissues—Per 
ite No. 1 
o. 2 
Anti-Tarnish M 


| 2 UUuUon 
aA anoouw 


No. i 
No. 2 Fibre 
Common Bogus .. 
Screenings 2 
Glassine— 

Bleached 

Unbleached 

(The following Quotations 

Delivered New York) 

News, per ton— 

Roll, ; @ 


noun UODWud NV 
SS2S SSBSA Sill 
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vpn LPUWO 


Northern... 4.12%@ 

387 % @ 
87%@ 

Boards—per ton— 
News 


45.00 
oated .55.00 
67.00 
Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


No. 1 Imported— 
Moist 


Nhite Patent 
Binders Boards 


21.00 @22.00 
21.00 @22.00 
(F. 0. b. Mill) 
No. 1 Domestic and 
18.00 @24.00 


Canadian 
Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf and West 
Coast Ports) 


Bleached Sulphite (Domestic 
and Foreign)—- 
Division 1 
Division 2 
Division 3 
Prime Qualities— 
Class 1. All Prime 
Easy Bleaching... 2.05 @ 
Other Than Easy Bleaching— 
Class 2. Higher 
than Standard... 2.00 @ 
Class 3, Standard... 1.95 @ 
Class 4, Lower than 
Standard 1 


90 @ 
ic Ports) 
70 @ 1.80 


1 
1.50 
(F. 0. b. Pulp Mill) 
Domestic. . 1.70 @ 


( 
Soda Bleached 


* Add 60 Cents per short ton, dock 
charges, for Albany: $2.00 for Lake 
Ports East and $3.00 for Lake Ports 
West of Mackinac Straits. 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1. 
Silesias No. 
New Unbleached.. 
New Soft Blacks.. 
Blue Overall 4 
Fancy 
Washables 


New Mixed Blacks.. 2.50 


Old Rags 


White, No, 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

White, No. 2 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


Foreign Rags 
New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings.. 1.75 
New Mixed Cuttings. 1.80 
New Light Silesias.. 3.75 
Light Flannelettes... 3.75 
Unbleached Cuttings. 6.50 
New White Cuttings. 
New Light Oxfords.. 
New Light Prints... 


Old Rags 


White Linens. 
White Linens. 
White Linens. 
White Linens. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 1 
Light Prints.. 
Light Prints... 
Med. Light Prints... 
Dutch Blue Cottons.. 
French Blue Linens.. 
German Blue Linens. 
German Blue Cottons 
Checks and Blues... 
Linsey Garments.... 
Dark Cottons 

Old Shopperies 

New Shopperies 
French Blues 


Pawn KHfwnde 
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Old Rope and Bagging 
(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 


Gunny No. 1— 

Foreign 

Domestic 
Wool Tares, light.... 1. 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 1.75 
Bright Bagging 
Manila R 


1.75 
Small Mixed Rope... 1.10 
New Burlap Cut.... 2.00 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign 2.60 
Domestic 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


Shavings— 
White Envelope 
Cuttings 
Ordinary Hard 
White No. 1.... 
Hard White No. 2. 
Soft White No. 1. 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless 
Over issue Mag... 
Solid Flat Book... 
Crumpled No. 1... 
Solid Book Ledger.. 
Ledger Stock 
ew B. B. Chi 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cut.... 
New Cuttings .... 
Print 
Bogus Wrapper... 
Container 
Old Kraft Machine— 
Compressed bales. . 
News— 
No. 1 White News 1.20 
Strictly Overissue.. .60 
Strictly Folded.... .30 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .25 
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TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


WEIGHT REGULATORS 
CONSISTENCY REGULATORS 


PROPORTIONING AND METERING 
SYSTEMS 


PULP SCREENS—FLOAT VALVES 


als 


ClA'S 


BORDEN 
PRODUCT 


Uniform 


Quality 


THE CASEIN MFG. COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 
350 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Oldest and Largest Producers of Casein in America 


Dependable 
Service 


Sr ane 


Your Card in This 


Space Will Bring 
Results 


Original Caldwell Helicoid conveyor. The continuous screw conveyor, with 
flights rolled from a single strip of metal. 


CALDWELL CONVEYOR 


For Conveying and Elevating 


Made by LINK-BELT 


Caldwell Conveyor is an ideal medium for handling a wide 
variety of commodities in bulk. 

Original Caldwell Helicoid is made only by Link-Belt. It is the 
continuous screw conveyor, with flights rolled from a single 
strip of metal. It is strong, durable 4 = lived. Helicoid is in- 
terchangeable, size for size with corresponding sectional flight 
conveyor. 

Send for catalog No. 1289. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS 
TORONTO 


CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Offices in Principal Cities 


pettiet 


Caldwell-Moore Sectional Flight Conve 73. lt is easy to renew, and is 
obtainable in standard and odd diameters and pitches, 
or with screw of unusual size. 
5373 


MARKET YOUR 


REJECTIONS No JOB LOTS 


thru 
THE SABIN ROBBINS PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, O. 


We handle your rejections strictly 
according to the N. R. A. Code 


RUBBER ROLLS 


Laborasery Cenerolied At Every Stage of Processing 
AMERICAN WRINGER CO., INC., Weonsocket, R. I. 


YOUR AD IN THIS SPACE 
WILL BRING RESULTS 


Twines 
(F. 0. b. Mill) 
co Polished— 
Belg. White Samp 
ndia Compress... 


Fine Polished— 
Fine India 
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Rope 
Wall Paper 
ey rapning 


.13 
Soft Fiber Rope.. 10% @ 
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CHICAGO ‘ 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
Rag Bond 12 
Water Marked Sul- 
phite Bon 
Suiphite Bond 0 Such 28 
pou yoee. > 


I -&S. 
No. 2 S.&S.C. Book. 


Sulphite Screenings. . 
Manila Tissue 
White Tissue 
(Delivered Central Territory) 


News, per ton— 
Rolls, contract... 


@e — 
@48.50 


Manila Lined Chip...55.00 @ 

Patent Coated 65.00 @ 
Container Lined— 

5 Test, per 1000 sq. ft.... 

100 Test, per 1000 sq. ft.... 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Chicago) 
Shavings— 


No. 1 White Enve- 
lope Cuttin 

No. 1 Hard 

No. 1 Soft Whites. 


New Kraft Cuts.... 
Manila Env. Cuts.... 
Ex. No. 1 Manila... 
Print Manila........ 
Overissue News 
Old 2 geneenell 


No. 
No. i Mixed Paper 125 


Roofing Stocks— 
No. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Paper 
(Delivered Philadelphia) 


. 1 Jute —-- 
Manila Sul., eo 


Southern — 
Common Bo 
News Print ~ 
Straw 
News Board 
Chip Board 
Wood Pulp Board... 
Binder Boards— 
No. 1, per ton 
No. 2, per ton.... 
Carload lots 
Tarred Felts— 
Regular 
Slaters (per 
Best Tarred, 
(per roll) 
est Tarred, 
(per roll) 
Best Tarred, 3 ply.. 2.00 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila.) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1. 
New White, No. 2. 
Light Silesias 
Silesias. No. 1.... 
Black Silesias, soft. 
New Unbleached.. 
Washable. No, 1.. 
Blue Overall 03% @ 
a Or ge my | to — 
Washable, No. 2.. 024@ 
New Blue 01%@ 
Fancy 
New "Black Soft. . d 
New Light Seconds :01 1%@ .02 
Mew Dark Seconds 1.50 @ 1.75 


Khaki Cuttings— 
No. 1 O. 


New Black Mixed. 
Domestic i te 
White No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


M. 

Thirds and Blues— 
Miscellaneous 
Repacked ... 
Black Stockings 

(Export) 

Roofing Stock— 
Foreign No. 
Repacked 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 


Gunny, No. 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Manila Rope 

Sisal Rope ... 

Mixed Rope 

a S Burlaps— 


7 


Wool Tares, heavy. 
Mixed Strings... 1.15 
No. 
Burlap 
New Burlap Cuttings 2.00 
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Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White. 2.25 
. 2 Hard White. 1.90 
. 1 Soft White.. 1.80 
. 2 Soft a ‘ 


1 Mix 

‘Cohact yg 
Wrising Paper 
No. 1 Books. heavy.. 
No. 1 New Manila.. 
Print Manila 
Container Manila.. d 
Old Kraft 1.0 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .23 
Straw Board Chi ; 
Binders Board Chip: 
Corrugated Board.. 
Overissue News 
Old Newspapers 
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Paper 
(F. 0. b. Mill) 


Ledgers— 
Sulphite 
Rit peo Content 
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Southern Kraft. 


, o. b. destination in carload iots, 
f. o. b. mill in hs than oe. br 


Common Bogu 


(Delivered _ Engiand points) 


News Print Rolls. 

Straw Board, rolls. 009 — 

Straw Board in 
Sheets, basis 35s to 


Filled gnome Board. .40. 00 
Chip Board 0 
"ie Board (Creas- 


Sin iP White, Patent 
‘coated News weard 
(Bender) 
Wood Pulp Board. 
Binder Boards (Stand- 
ard Grade) 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White. 2.00 
No. 1 Soft eee. . 1.75 
No. 2 Mix 75 
Solid Ledger , oS 1.40 
Overissue Ledger 
Stock 
Mixed Ledgers 
No. 1 Books, weary: 
No. 1 Books, light.. 
Crumpled Stitchless 
Book Sto -50 
Manila Env. Castings 1.30 
No. 1 Old Manila... .60 
White Blank News.. 1.15 
No. 1 Kraft 
Mixed _ Papers 
Print Manila d 
Container Manilas... .27%4 
Overissue News _ 
Old Newspapers 25 
Box Board Chips... — 
Corrugated Boxes... .35 
Screening Wrappers.. .40 
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BOSTON 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Transmission Rope.. 
ute Rope 
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Beachery Burlap.. 
Scrap Burlap— 
Foreign 
vet m 
Scrap Sisa 1.3 
Scrap Sissi for oe 


Wool” Tares, heavy.. 
New Burlap Cuttings 1.60 
Australian 1 
Pouches 
Heavy Baling Bag- 


SOT) 


®99 


75 
a Mill Bagging. . @ 
Bagging No. 80 @ 
Domestic Rags (New) 
. 0. b. Boston) 

Shirt cutee 

New Light Prints. 

New White No. 1. 

New White No. 2. 

Silesias No. 1 

New Black Silesias 

Soft Unbleached.. 

Rlue Cheviot 


0165@ 
Cottons—According to srades— 
Blue O Il @ 


@ % 
he Mill Bagging. 1.10 @ 1.25 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. o. b. ee 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
White No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Twos and Blues 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Black Stockings 
a Stock— 
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Dark oun" eek ese 
New White Shirt 


New Checks & Blues 250 
Old Fustians........ 
Old Linsey Gar- 
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Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
No. 1 Sulphite.... 
2 Sulphite.... 
No. 1 Colored.... 
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gers (sulphite)— 
Led ‘ 


Bond— 
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PITTI 


(F. o. b. Cars Toront 
News, per ton— 
Rolls (contract). ..39.50 
Sheets 44, 


Ground wood 27.00 
Unbleached Sulphite.42. ro 
ook (Class 1) 58.0 
Writing (Class 2).. 

Select (Class 3) 


Old Waste ll 


(In carload lots, f. 0. b. Toronto) 


2.30 
1.90 


Shavings— 
White Env. Cut... 2.00 
Soft White 1.60 
White Blk. News.. 


Book Stock (old) 
Light and Crum- 

pled Book Stock. 
Ledgers and Writ- 108 


New Manila Cut.. 1.2 
Printed Manilas... 0 
Kraft 1,00 
News and Scrap— 
Strictly Overissue.. .60 
Strictly Folded.... .50 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. A0 
Domestic Rags 
(Price to mills, f, 0. b. Toronto) 
No. 1 hit 
Cuttin 
Fancy ‘Shirt Cuttings *02 
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UNITED LITHOPONES constitute an 
easy, practical and LOW COST method 
for opacifying your paper stocks. These 
pigments not only eliminate the “show- 
thru” effects of heavy printing . . . but 
immeasurably increase the whiteness, 
brightness and durability of your prod- 
ucts. 


Why not write us TODAY (either to our 
main office, or nearest branch) for a 
trial lot? 


UNITED COLOR and 


PIGMENT COMPANY, INC. 


Main Office and Plant: NEWARK, N. j. 


Sales Offices, Representatives and Warehouses in: 


Boston Cincinnati San Franci Indi li 
Zisebargh Seattle Cleveland Baltimore 

Buffalo Philadelphia Detroit Milwaukee 
Chicago Dallas Los Angeles 
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FOR MAXIMUM 


From the cheapest news print to the finest 


rag papers—both whifes and colors—a def- 
inite use has been found for Rayox. You will 
find that it will better your products — and 


their sales. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., INC e 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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